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THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM 


I 


O™ OF THE GREATEST and most en- 

during debates between the Chris- 
tian and the non-Christian mind in our 
civilization revolves around the question 
of freedom. Now when we say that 
freedom (and the whole question of 
what creates the free soul or the free 
society) is an enormous matter, we mean 
more than that it is a point of large 
discussion. The truth is, rather, that 
modern man talks about it so much be- 
cause for him it means everything. 
Whether or not this feeling of his 1s 
distorted is something else again, but 
at any rate, he does feel that freedom 
is the be-all and end-all of life, and he 
is inclined to select the Catholic as one 
of the imaginary foes of this powerful 
instinct in him. 

On the other hand, the Catholic, 
when he is thus so powerfully con- 
fronted with such criticism, hesitates to 
take up one of his own most venerable 
and eternal positions; namely, that free- 
dom can indeed be greeted as the end 
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of all personal and social life—that he 
can agree with his critics on this prin- 
ciple, and go on from there with the 
whole debate. Instead, he sometimes al- 
lows himself to be maneuvered into a 
position of suspicion and distrust, into 
a spirit in which he keeps reiterating 
and warning that liberty is only one 
among many values, that it is a facet 
of life—which must be watched and 
carefully contained. Thus he is unnec- 
essarily trapped into an apparent hos- 
tility toward freedom and into the use 
of antilibertarian phrases. The net re- 
sults are. frequently the following: First 
of all, the whole controversy takes on 
the form of hostility versus hostility. 
Secondly, the secular, or at any rate 
the anti-Christian position, though it 
regularly terminates in an incredible 
number of forms of slavery, is often al- 
lowed to use all the vocabulary of lib- 
erty, while the Christian, and especially 
the Catholic, whose whole theology is 
nothing but a passion for complete and 
endless freedom, often finds himself 
using a vocabulary which does not do 
justice to this supreme instinct of his. 
But thirdly and most importantly, the 
upshot of the whole situation is that 
the discussion between the two opposing 
groups on the role of freedom is de- 
veloping on the wrong level. Such a 
statement leads, of course, to the simple 
question; what, then, is the correct level 
of debate? Let me suggest the answer to 
this question as I see it. 

The answer, in terms of an initial sim- 
plicity, would amount to this: Let both 
parties begin by agreeing to the pre- 
eminence, the character as final human 
goal, of the idea of freedom, for this is 
not the critical issue between them at 
all. The modern man of the West is 
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dedicated as never before, at least pro- 
fessedly, to the creation of all that is 
free, democratic, unbound. Indeed, we 
can and should go further by recogniz- 
ing that his many professions about 
these things, his many social and politi- 
cal constructs, represent an insight and 
an historical development which are 
profoundly genuine and in many ways 
profoundly religious. At any rate, he 
unhesitatingly gives this insight and this 
development first place in the order of 
his goals. 

Let the Catholic respond by accepting 
the same premise, the same preoccupa- 
tion, the same pre-eminent goal, for 
human life. Indeed, let him even sur- 
pass the secular position, as well he 
might, in fervor and passion—a fervor 


and passion which will for him be 


founded on the most solid kind of the- 
ological self-understanding. Let us here 
think of St. Paul, whose mind was surely 


preoccupied with the new fact of the 
Christian conquest of every form of 
slavery, and who did not hesitate to fling 
it forth, as a challenge of love and not 
of hostility, into the face of the world, 
into the face even of those intellectuals 
of Athens who thought they had a 
higher freedom to give than he. How 
simply he describes his own soul when 
he says: “Am I not free? Am I not an 
apostle?” (1 Cor. 9.1) He turns to his 
fellow Christians, and sums everything 
up with equal simplicity: “You have 
been called to liberty, brethren.” (Gal. 
7. 13) (Certainly he adds: “only do not 
use liberty as an occasion for sensuality,” 
and this must be looked into to see the 
full Christian picture.) Finally Paul 
knows, as every Christian should know, 
that which he aims at as a perfect, a com- 
plete accomplishment of all things, of all 
his desires. He is aiming at a heavenly 
city. But how does he describe it? He 
declares that “that Jerusalem which is 
above, is free.” (Gal. 4. 26) 
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Thus we have begun with a first point. 
So far as pure feeling is concerned, there 
is no basic difference in human goals 
between the Christian and the secular 
view. With all its heart every human 
heart wishes to be free, without let or 
hindrance of any kind, without obstacle, 
without limit, with fullness, abundance, 
and a total passion which it hopes will, 
in its achieving, be identical with tran- 
quillity. Why should we in the least 
question this feeling? The first step we 
should take in solving any doubts about 
this secular view, be it repeated, is to 
go far beyond it in intensity of claim 
and acceptance. And let this intensity 
exist on every level, human as well as 
divine, so that we can share, and more 
than share, in every human and secular 
operation in the modern world which 
moves toward individual, social, cul- 
tural or political freedom. Only then, 
only after having examined our con- 
science and our heritage to see that there 
is no need for qualm or inhibition about 
freedom, need we go on to the second 
level of discussion on this whole burn- 
ing question, for despite everything said 
up to this moment, we do feel that we 
have a quarrel with much of the world 
and its freedoms. We do know that 
somewhere there is a chasm of real dif- 
ference, and ground for a real, at times 
a violent debate. The whole question 
is, where shall we locate the true con- 
troversy—locate it on such a level and 
in such a way that we will not run the 
risk of causing Christ and Christianity 
to be misunderstood or condemned by 
the world as antilibertarian—or even as 
antireligious! For religion, if it is any- 
thing, is the communication of freedom. 


II 
HE REAL IssuE, the accurate level of 


debate, is: How shall that liberty on 
which we are now all agreed be achieved? 
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And I do not think it unfair to say 
that (according to the Christian intelli- 
gence) as neither beauty, nor peace, nor 
God can be achieved save by a march 
through the concrete and the limited, 
the same thing is true of the Christian 
march to freedom. It is to be reached 
only through the finite, through facts, 
through limited facts, through the limits 
of moment atter 
through 


moment of time, 
the ugly, and finally 
through death. Nor do | mean, in say- 
ing this, that it is achieved only at the 
end of this path, as though freedom 
were a reward for having obediently 
submitted 


often 


to remaining unfree until 
death. For this would certainly be not 
only a superficial, but even a fatal view 
of Christian liberty. It would be equiv- 
alent to saying that that freedom which 
exists in the heavenly Jerusalem (which 
is the free city par excellence) will be 
given to slaves, and must therefore be 


looked upon as something to be leaped 


to from slavery. So that once more we 
would be in a theological world where 
we are always using the language of 
leaping, where neither heaven nor total 
freedom would have any roots in the 
earth or in the forms of earthly free- 
dom. And we would be in the position 
of thinking that the liberty of Jerusa- 
lem, which, if anything is, is an interior 
condition, can be given to those who 
have not freely moved towards it, asked 
for it, accepted it. No, then; it may 
be true that freedom is a reward, but 
it is a reward for those who have re- 
mained free. Therefore, let us restate the 
Christian path to freedom. If the latter 
is achieved through the finite, through 
the homely concrete fact, then it is 
achieved, or achievable, in and within 
every such finite and every such moment. 
Thus the Christian is really standing 
by a kind of mystery in this debate; 
he is insisting that freedom, which is al- 
ways a kind of unbounded infinite and 
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always involves a feeling of non-limita- 
tion, is reached in the very innards of 
the finite and the limited. We can call 
this a natural mystery, for so in a sense 
it is. But at least it is a mystery which 
is ruggedly realistic; realistic because 
it is not so naive as to think that, when 
we who are small and concrete are free, 
this freedom, which truly gives us the 
sensed victory of living without bonds 
and without necessity, exists in some 
artificial way outside of us. The very 
opposite is true. The fact of being 
bounded and the victory of being un- 
bound are, in man, one and the same 
fact, one and the same act, undifferen- 
tiated, undivided, identified. And I have 
called this a natural mystery, which in- 
deed it is, because this extraordinary 
phenomenon has its Christian counter- 
part on the plane of supernatural mys- 
tery, within the reality of which the 
creature, the made and small one, the 
baby under the stars, achieves a most 
complete and final freedom by an iden- 
tification with the unbounded and in- 
finite God. 

It is unnecessary to spend more than 
a short space on a preliminary descrip- 
tion of the character of the opposition 
to this Christian idea of the path to 
liberty. As this opposition thinks in so 
many other matters, so it thinks in the 
matter of freedom. It cannot conceive 
that the contemptible concrete can be 
a path to so glorious a thing, or actually 
contain it within itself. It cannot con- 
ceive that anything but infinite acts can 
in all sense lead to the unlimited achiev- 
ment which it feels freedom to be. Ac- 
cording to its religious pattern of think- 
ing, it not only looks toward the limited 
thing as small, but also as mean, and 
therefore to be escaped from. In its more 
purely human forms of thought, it re- 
gards the human self in the same way 
and thus, in its passion to be free, it 
wishes to be free out of this self. For it, 
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therefore, liberty is really an escape, and 
for that reason can never be anchored 
in the self, much less be identical with it. 

The reader may say at this juncture: 
but all this is abstract speculation and 
not itself very meaningful in terms of 
reality, for how can a man leap out of 
himself and really live in a freedom 
which has no roots in himself? What 
then is all this talk about the other half 
of the world deciding to live in an 
infinite outside of itself, and to proceed 
to freedom through such an impossible 
path? Two things can be said of such 
a reaction. First of all, it is, without 
knowing it, an indirect confirmation of 
all that the Christian conscience holds, 
namely, that such a process is really 
impossible. Secondly, the protest has 
some justice behind it, because thus far 
we have had to be vague and abstract 
in our first summary of this second free- 
dom “camp.” But let us at this stage give 


one example of the actual way in which 
this “impossible path” is really being 
ventured upon. There are an endless 
number of modes in which men are 


living outside of themselves in a spe- 
cious attempt at freedom. They do it, 
they do this leaping, by moving out 
of the center of themselves, out of their 
real selves, toward the creation of spe- 
cious selves which are not themselves 
at all. They live in the minds of others, 
let us say for glory’s sake. And these 
other minds are a quasi-infinite into 
which men enter and enter and enter 
with thirst and without end. They 
abandon the search into the true and 
single self which is apparently so nar- 
row a thing, so finite, and have de- 
cided that freedom, which is always a 
kind of infinite, must always be found 
elsewhere. 

There, then, stands the suggested op- 
position, the true opposition, the rea- 
son for a true debate, a violent one if 
necessary, and not for mere hostile mis- 
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understandings as to who is or is not 
fighting for that pristine thing called 
freedom—a thing which in the minds 
of all of us is without price and beyond 
question. As the Christian need not 
hesitate about his first premise, nei- 
ther need he about this second. For he 
knows that, as God himself must be 
found, not immediately in his imme 
diate self, but in and through the nar- 
row Christ, so freedom too, which gives 
that sense of divine universality the 
soul groans for, is not to be found 
in an overly immediate search for that 
fullness, but through and in a narrower 
way. 

Thus, if in the case of our first prem- 
ise we have once recurred to a Paul who 
has refused to modify by one inch the 
legitimacy of this thirst of the soul, 
let us recur to him again for some brief 
theological descriptions of this narrow 
way. So far we have not heard him talk 
about any specificities in freedom. All 
that we have said up to the moment is 
that wherever the latter truly exists he 
is completely for it. Therefore, I do not 
believe we would do justice to the Chris- 
tian and Pauline position if we should 
conceive of him speaking or thinking 
in the following fashion: If a non- 
Christian is totally free and if a Chris 
tian is totally free, I, nevertheless, and 
simply because of my devotion to Christ, 
make choice of Christian liberty. This is 
undoubtedly the way in which most peo- 
ple regard the Catholic intelligence as 
operating, and they therefore regard it 
as making purely partisan choices. They 
think of it assaying: there is an effective 
secular way of being free—and, for that 
matter, of being or doing anything— 
and there is an effective Catholic way, 
but Catholicism simply makes an ar- 
bitrary choice of fidelity—fidelity to our 
own narrow community and our own 
narrow religious tradition. They in- 
stinctively regard us as a camp. 
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But St. Paul does not think in terms 
of way against way to a perfect thing, 
to liberty, nor does he think there are 
an infinite number of passages to this 
one, same thing. Just as we -have seen 
on a lower level of application that for 
each man there is only one way to un- 
boundedness, and that that way lies 
through his own concrete center, not 
by an escape into an infinity of other 
selves and other minds, so for Paul, 
who speaks as a theologian and who 
has already confirmed this universal 
longing of men, there is only one way: 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is freedom” (2 Cor. 3:17). This freedom 
is single and precise; it is “the freedom 
wherewith Christ has made us free” 
(Gal. 4:31). He knew that Christ had 
(1) “The Truth will 
set you free,” and (2) “J am the Truth, 
the Way, and the Life.” 


said two things: 


lil 


S° MUCH, then, for an introduction 

and for an attempt at suggesting the 
location of the true problem of freedom. 
The task which now lies before us is 
to examine at closer quarters and in 
more concrete fashion the relation be- 
tween freedom, an infinite, and limita- 
tion or Law, a finite, as these two things 
are mysteriously located in an identity 
of action and being. By way of trying 
to accomplish this fairly thorny objec- 
tive, let us look at this identity as- it 
emerges (or is neglected) in the follow- 
ing situations, all analogous to one an- 
other: 


(1) The interior structure and action 
of the 
sonality, 

(2) The education of the human 
person, 

(3) The person versus technology, 

(4) The person and the total cosmos 
of finite reality, and let this series 


individual human per- 


of four brief studies represent, 
however sketchily, the different 
levels of the lower and human 
analogies of freedom’s mystery. 
We will conclude with an ex- 
amination of the identity of Law 
and freedom as it is set forth in 
the theology of Saint Paul, and 
this will represent the mystery as 
it exists for man on the super- 
natural or divine level. 


Our first hope is that the materials 
and situations of the lower, the natural 
order will illuminate those of the higher, 
the supernatural. But an even stronger 
hope is exactly the reverse of this, 
namely, that the startling and ecstatic 
structure of the relationship between 
Law and freedom as it exists on the final 
theological plane, between God the ul- 
timate Law and man at his final point 
of freedom, will so illuminate the prob- 
lems and materials of our lower, earthly 
situation that our Christian courage and 
assurance will be intensified for the 
quest of earthly liberty far beyond all 
secular dreams, energies, hopes, and 
courage. There is no call whatsoever 
that we play the role of second, and 
objecting, and cautious fiddle in this 
contemporary debate, in this contem- 
porary thirst to be everywhere and as 
much as possible, free. 


Freedom and the Personal Interior 


} Fue US AGAIN take a simple glance at 

ourselves. Can we not see, with even 
a cursory inward glance, that there are 
two principles in us: 

(a) First of all, there is the principle 
(or self) in us which can be exactly 
measured, felt and defined as being this 
thing or person and no other thing or 
person. What is the use of using techni- 
cal language here? Everybody, intellec- 
tual or farmer, knows the sense of what 
we are talking about, and it can be 
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reduced to the following: Whatever we 
are, whatever we are on the inside of 
us, this inside comes to an outside; that 
is, it has boundaries. Where we end 
we can say that another person begins. 
Everything in us is specific and unique, 
our own and no other’s—the hair, the 
teeth, the heart, the feelings, the mind— 
everything. This is the narrow thing 
we have been talking about, which, 
when we have it, we have very little 
in the eyes of the world; so that “‘nar- 
row,’ thus used, is a pejorative phrase. 
But if used properly, it is a thing 
which, when we possess it, means the 
having, the feeling, the possession of the 
self, the unum necessartum, the one 
thing necessary. On the level of human 
mystery, on the level, too, of ordinary 
human psychology, it means to have very 
little and yet to have very much. We 
can live on the surface of this self and 
think we possess it, and we can live, by 
an American or any other form of 
prestige, on the surface of endless other 
selves and think we possess them. But 
though this thing be narrow and lim- 
ited, it is deep; it is a depth, and we 
must go endlessly down into it before 
we can truly possess either our own 
souls or, in charity, the souls of others 

but the important point for the 
moment is that we are only ourselves 
and not everything else. 

The word “only” is the beginning of 
the problem. For the word means 
bounded, limited, contained, deter- 
mined to be one thing, and therefore 
not free. As a restricting and restricted 
thing, this being only oneself, is our 
first form of Law. And if, whether they 
believe in Him or not, men can imagine 
God making this self, they should imag- 
ine Him as first thinking of it, and then 
making, and equivalently saying to it: 
be this. If we wish to imagine further 
and truly, we should conceive of Him 
as issuing a command: do this—a phrase 
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by which I mean simply to suggest a 
divine command to us to take up and 
accept ourselves with an act of the will, 
not pretending that we can stand, as 
it were, conveniently outside of our- 
selves as though we were angelic intelli- 
gences surveying the problem of our- 
selves from a convenient distance. God 
has specified us down to the level of 
the “only,”’ we are not free, we are our 
specific selves, and this is the first and 
most fundamental and bothersome ex- 
ample of Law, which is always a finite. 
There is a phrase which is used in an 
unfortunate sense by many, but which 
also has a fortunate sense, if taken ac- 
cording to the spirit of our analysis. 
It is: Let us be a Law unto ourselves. 
(b) On the other hand, there is a sec- 
ond principle in us which is in some 
way the exact antithesis of this first 
highly limited principle. It is that which 
we call freedom. Of it we might give 
many technical definitions. But let it 
be enough first to say again that it ts 
something in us which wishes to be 
without bounds. We are in pain if we 
feel restraint. We are only happy if we 
feel that we are without it. There is 
some incredible will in us not to be 
something but to be everything. Here it 
is difficult to speak correctly and perhaps 
the existence and final validity, the com- 
plete goodness of this wish, will only 
be able to be understood and acknowl- 
edged at the close of this essay, when 
we will see that, corresponding to the 
natural drive toward complete freedom 
and, therefore, toward a kind of divini- 
zation of ourselves, there is actually a 
supernatural Christian mystery accord- 
ing to which this impulsion is not only 
recognized, but accomplished. Let us 
only say now that this second principle, 
this will to be so free, to be without 
limitation (and, let us say it, without 


Law) is really in us, and that, on the 
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surface, it seems to be a lawless prin- 
ciple. 

But to come to this last conclusion 
would be a begging of our whole ques- 
tion, a coming to a too rapid conclu- 
sion. There is not only a bad, there is 
also a good thirst in us to be without 
law, and we solve nothing by ignoring 
this fact. Nor did St. Paul ignore or 
evade it; indeed, he proclaimed the pre- 
eminence of liberty. But is not the whole 
and the true question the relationship 
between freedom and the Law, the in- 
finite and the finite in us? Is not the 
whole question whether we become free 
—that is to say, lawless—by lawlessness 
or by passage through the Law, by 
escape or by a highly actual movement 
of the principle of freedom through the 
principle of non-freedom in us? In the 
concrete this means: shall we, in order 
to be free and get free, choose to walk 
through the reality of our own selves 
and our own lives, or shall we choose 
to try to create some other specious 
world in which to live and walk out- 
side of ourselves, and, therefore, outside 
of reality? 


Actually, there never has been any 
other path to liberty. There never has 
been any other kind of human self save 
a narrow (though deep) one. How could 
there be? What Christianity has done 
is to project this truth into clearer focus, 


intensify it, and reject attempts to 
escape it through various externalisms 
and immediate infinities. Finally, it has 
presented to the world newer and higher 
levels on which the structure of this 
identity between Law and freedom, the 
restricted and the unrestricted, not only 
remains true, but more highly true. I 
think here once more of the situation 
of the coming of Christ. The Jews be- 
fore Him had, of course, been given 
bodies and narrow selves, and it was 
perfectly right and proper (indeed, it 
was a divine ordinance) that there 
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should proceed from the small self and 
heart the offering of external sacrifice. 
But if the latter did not proceed truly 
from the inward heart, becoming shall 
we say, the heart written out in larger 
letters, it could (and actually did) pass 
into pure externalism, a flight from the 
true passage into God and freedom. It 
was at this moment that Christ entered 
into the world to intensify this passage 
in both an old and a new way. Those 
first words of His in the womb keep 
haunting the mind. “Sacrifices and ob- 
lations Thou wouldst not. But a body 
hast Thou fitted unto me. ... And then 
I said: behold I come.” This “behold 
I come” is nothing more than the rush 
of freedom into the body and the self 
in order to accomplish freedom, to reach 
it. And in our own lesser way we dupli- 
cate this Christic act whenever the one 
principle in us (freedom) enters as to- 
tally as possible with acceptance and 
embrace into the other principle in us 
(the restricted, the bound, the “only’’). 
So we may conceive that in this text 
Christ 1s really saying two things: First 
of all, He says “behold I come” as an 
address to His body; secondly, He says 
it as an address to His Father (the free 
one and the free thing par excellence) 
toward whom he thus sets himself on 
the march. 

We are at last forced toward that 
question which is very difficult indeed 
to answer. How is it possible that the 
narrow and the finite principle (or the 
Law), being entered into by freedom, 
not only does not destroy freedom but 
even realizes or creates it? This is cer- 
tainly a difficult question, but the real 
contemporary difficulty about it almost 
as certainly comes from the way in which 
the question is put and the kind of 
answer to it which seems to be expected. 
As Mr. Fergusson points out in his com- 
mentary on The Divine Comedy, the 
question is put by the “rational” mind 
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expecting a “rational” answer in terms 
of the brilliant but surface intelligence. 
Such a mind is always thinking “uni- 
vocally” in terms of either-or. It is speak- 
ing in the following terms to itself. 
Either a human action must be free 
or it must be limited; but how can it 
be free if it is completely seized, to its 
very innards, by the limited, by Law? 

In such terms, in terms of the pure 
and logical intelligence, there is prob- 
ably no final answer. Only the doing, 
only the actual entering into the narrow 
real, will flood the whole intelligence, 
the whole being of man, with the light 
that two such disparate things can come 
together in one embrace. That which is 
taken so often as the only form of the 
intelligence, the logical reason, can 
maintain its spurious and department- 
alized freedom outside of reality forever 
and think that by so doing it is creating 
the free man. But only in action, in the 
real taking up of the first principle (ol 
limit, of Law) by the second principle 
(of boundlessness, of freedom) can the 
second really see itself in this moment 
as really born and changed from a 
purely speculative possibility to an ore 
of fact. 


Freedom and Education 


§ tomes THEN, 1s the first and funda- 

mental situation which illuminates 
the relation between Law and freedom, 
a situation which exists at the very in- 
terior of each man. The reason why 
Law is considered an enemy of or a 
block to freedom is that it is seen as 
something altogether exterior to the 
latter and imposing itself by force and 
from the outside upon the latter. In this 
first instance we have seen that this is 
not so at all, that the first Law is noth- 
ing but the self, and that between it 
and its freedom there is (or can and 
should be!) a relation of complete in- 
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teriority. Law or legislation written in 
codes, when it is good law, is nothing 
more than a series of formulas which 
commands a man to do what is for his 
own good. Also, it does nothing more 
than command him to be free. 

Let us pass on now to our second 
analogue of this relationship between 
the two principles. | am thinking of 
the whole problem of the education of 
the human soul, and specifically of the 
relationship between the teacher and 
student. Let us look upon the teacher 
as a form of the Law and upon the stu- 
dent as a form of free being, possessing, 
or capable of possessing the inward free- 
dom which we have described in our 
first section. The critical question 1s: 
Shall he, the teacher, the Law, impose 
himself, his views, his knowledge, from 
the outside, as one who is exterior to 
freedom, restraining it, compelling it? 
Or shall he, somehow or other, become 
interior to this other self before him, 
in some way or other identical with him, 
and thus helping us again to break down 
the relation of exteriority between free- 
dom and Law. Let us describe the con- 
crete and ideal situation of the class- 
room (or, for that matter, of any other 
relationship which we can call educa- 
tional) in the following way. Two hu- 
man beings confront each other. One of 
them is equipped with a set of real 
experiences and a rational, critical gift 
which explains and unites these experi- 
ences. He knows this, but he also knows 
that he himself can still grow beyond 
his present moment of experience, 
knowledge and power of theoretical and 
practical conclusion. Before him is an- 
other human being, in embryo and be- 
ginning, so far as the substance of all 
these things are concerned, Let us sup- 
pose that, in terms of actual knowledge, 
he knows very little, but that he can 
grow endlessly, if not prevented from 
the outside. Actually, he needs the out- 
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side, the teacher, but the teacher must 
penetrate, his knowledge must enter in, 
in such a way that he does not impose 
himself; in such a way that the student 
remains himself, and is himself dis- 
covering the truth. Ideally, then, the 
teacher will relive his thinking before 
the student, and the latter will relive 
it as his own and freely (though it 
would not be good if the teacher should 
not totally relive the content of his 
intelligence at any moment but so limit 
himself—O terrible pedagogical disci- 
pline—to only the basic rhythms of the 
problem that the student can himeelf 
complete the rhythm and perhaps— 
tragic pedagogical moment—pass some 
day in insight beyond the teacher). If 
therefore, the teacher does enter as a 
form of Law, the entrance must at each 
step be recognized by the receiver as 
his own living, not that of an outsider’s; 
it must be a living which he passes 
through with spontaneity and freedom. 
Only where this happens does the ex- 
ternality and the pressure of the Law 
vanish, and only so does it join in an- 
other and second profound relationship 
with freedom. 

Here let me suggest three illustrious 
delineations of this process, as they are 
drawn from three of its great masters 
in the history of the West. They are 
Aeschylus the tragedian, Socrates, the 
philosopher, and St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
a master of the Christian spiritual life. 
The work of all three bears directly 
on the educational relation of Law and 
freedom, teacher and student. 

(a) We begin with the Suppliants of 
Aeschylus, and here I acknowledge my 
debt to the brief commentary on this 
play by Eric Voegelin in his The New 
Science of Politics. 

In the Suppliants, Pelasgus, the king 
of Argos, is presented, as a ruler, with 
an excruciating problem through which 
he must live and come to a conclusion. 


Shall he give up the suppliants to the 
Egyptians, or, for not having given them 
over, cause the sending of his people to 
war with the Egyptians. Having suffered 
through to the climax of an action 
taken by himself—and this is suffering, 
this naked descent of the soul into itself 
to discover in agony the ground and di- 
rection of right action—his second task 
is so to present to his people the totality 
of this experience as ruler that they 
will relive it and inwardly consent to his 
conclusions—to the point where, both 
freely and in communion with him, they 
take up the consequences of war upon 
themselves. 

(b) The next example of that method 
of teaching which so unites the teacher 
and the student that Law and freedom 
enter into an intimate relationship of 
identity is Socrates or Socrates-Plato. 
The method is called maieutica or mid- 
wifery by Socrates and is closely asso- 
ciated with the whole Socratic-Platonic 
metaphysics of the Theory of Ideas and 
the doctrine of Recollection. Certainly 
these are all large and technical terms, 
but for our purposes they can be re- 
duced to a simplicity which will not 
do violence to all their refinements and 
subtleties. 

There is, 1 think Socrates would say, 
a deep form and content of knowledge 
which is already present in the human 
soul before anybody touches it by any 
kind of pedagogical communication 
from the outside. He uses a highly imag- 
inative myth which he calls the myth 
of Recollection and a metaphysics whose 
core he calls the Ideas to explain this 
content in the soul which must be 
stimulated into conscious life by the 
teacher. According to the way in which 
he presents the meaning of Recollec- 
tion (though I am convinced that he is 
deliberately putting solid truths of the 
psyche into this strange, mythical form), 
we must think of the soul as having 





passed through previous existences in 
which it was in conscious, visional con- 
tact with all the great central and model 
ideas of reality. And the function of 
the teacher would be, adroitly and sym- 
pathetically, by question rather than 
through the imposed forms of a new 
external knowledge, to revive these 
memories which already exist within 
the soul. So that the Law which comes 
from without and which could have 
come in the form of imposing declara- 
tions now comes in the form of a method 
which helps the soul freely to discover 
itself. Thus all knowledge which comes 
from the outside is friendly because it 
is already inside; the learning soul, 
therefore, does not meet an invader but 
rather itself, and has not been imposed 
upon or compelled. 

I hope it is unnecessary to insert 
apologies here for certain qualities in 
this Socratic picture of learning, or to 
explain away certain of its apparent 
crudities. For it would be out of place 
to distract the reader with any gesture 
toward a careful and elaborated theory 
of knowledge. Let me simply point out, 
by way of acknowledging the funda- 
mentally sound instinct behind this So- 
cratic theorizing, that even St. Thomas 
himself did not hesitate to say: Anima 
est quodammodo omnia, the soul is in 
some sense everything. And surely there 
must be a sense in which the soul, as 
it takes knowledge after knowledge into 
itself, must already (or at least poten- 
tially) be these things it comes to know; 
or how else could it come to recognize 
them? ‘ 

But, after all, we are not now talking 
about technical theories of knowledge 
as such. We are only trying to create, 
by direction and indirection, some true 
feeling for that sensitive situation which 
the teacher must face when he confronts 
the abyss of freedom and potentiality 
represented by the student soul before 
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him. This latter thing is an infinite, 
though it takes the first form of a seed 
in embryonic helplessness, moving for- 
ward under the impulsion of an outside 
pedagogical Law. The teacher can make 
either one of two fundamental errors. 
He can impel in such a way that he 
compels, and removes the sense of free- 
dom from this glorious flight and ad- 
venture of so always brilliant a seed. Or 
he can produce the same unfortunate 
effect by imposing his own limitations 
upon it, with a kind of thus-far-and-no- 
further attitude; as if his own present 
and sometimes immobilized intellectual 
and spiritual state of the moment, in- 
stead of acting as a modest point of pas- 
sage, a concrete but not final point of 
Law, should pose operationally as the 
eternal Law itself. 

There is one sentence in the psalms 
which describes this mystery of the 
movement of the soul and its freedom, 
in or out of the classroom. “As the hart 
panteth after the fountain of water, so 
does my soul pant after Thee, O my 
God.” In front of such a mystery, the 
teacher must surely wish to become an 
extraordinary mixture of active impul- 
sion and passive forbearance, knowing 
what is his task and what is none of his 
business, entering in but not taking over, 
touching the free center, yet leaving the 
center untouched—because it is the se- 
cret of the King. 

(c) It is at this point that 1 should 
like to introduce some passages from 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
which are a _ third completely rel- 
evant and even better analogue for the 
whole question of how to teach and be 
a Law to someone and how at the same 
time to leave him free in the very act 
of contact with the Law. 

The situation of Ignatius was this: 
He had himself passed through a crucial 
and overwhelming set of spiritual exper- 
iences which had brought him to the 
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very height of the Christian spiritual 
life. In the document which we now call 
the Spiritual Exercises, he had systemati- 
cally outlined the method by which the 
soul might repeat the passage he had 
taken and thus arrive at an eminent de- 
gree in the knowledge and the service 
of God. This method, in its very es- 
sence, is a detailed and concrete pas- 
sage, by the meditating mind and all 
the sensibilities of man, through all the 
phases of the life of Christ, then through 
His resurrection and through His ascent 
back into His glorified and eternal life 
with the Father. 

Now Ignatius himself had, contempla- 
tively and actually, lived these mysteries 
according to that perfect mode of living 
and experiencing which we call sanctity. 
But clearly they could be relived. by 
others according to many modes and 
many degrees of achieving and consent. 
One of his major problems in the com- 
position of this famous document was 
so to instruct future directors of the 
Exercises that they would do two things: 
(1) They wouid indeed communicate to 
the soul of the exercitant all these lofty 
Christic materials to be relived by him; 
(2) They would do so in such a way, 


however, that they would not impose 
assent upon that soul. The center of the 
latter, its final point of freedom and con- 
tact with God, must remain uncompel- 
led by the Exercises even though the con- 
tact is effected by the Exercises. There- 
fore, listen to him say to the director: 


He who gives to another the meth- 
od and order of a meditation or con- 
templation ought faithfully to narrate 
the history of the contemplation or 
meditation, going through the points 
however only briefly, and with a short 
explanation: because when the per- 
son who contemplates takes the true 
groundwork of the history, discussing 
and reasoning by himself, and meet- 
ing with something that makes the 
history clearer and better felt (wheth- 
er this happen through his own rea- 
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soning or through the enlightenment 
of his understanding by grace), he 
thereby enjoys greater spiritual rel- 
ish and fruit than if he who gives the 
Exercises had minutely explained and 
developed the meaning of the history; 
for it is not to know much, but it is 
to understand and savor the matter 
interiorly that fills and satishes the 
soul. 


And listen again to him saying in the 
same spirit: 


He who gives the Exercises must 
not incline him who receives them 
more to poverty or to a vow than to 
their contraries, nor to one state or 
manner of life than to another; for 
although outside the Exercises we 
may lawfully and meritoriously in- 
duce all who are in all probability 
fitted for it to choose a life of con- 
tinency, of virginity, a life in religion, 
or any kind of evangelical perfection, 
nevertheless, during the time of the 
Spiritual Exercises, when the soul is 
seeking the Divine will, it is better 
and more fitting that its Creator and 
Lord Himself communicate with the 
devout soul, inflaming it to love and 
praise Him, and disposing it for that 
way of life by which it will best serve 
him for the future; so that he who 
gives the Exercises must himself not 
be influenced or inclined to one side 
or another, but keeping as it were in 
equilibrium like a balance, allow the 
Creator to act immediately with the 
creature, and the creature with its 
Creator and Lord. 


Of course Ignatius is here talking of 
the creating of a very special relation- 
ship between the soul and God, but sure- 
ly the teacher is concerned with the 
creation of as special and as free a rela- 
tionship between the soul and the truth 
so that we can in general say the fol- 
lowing: Behind these materials from 
such diverse “pedagogical” masters in 
the Western tradition lies, certainly not 
a set of specifications for the conduct of 
a classroom or any teacher-student re- 
lation—that would be an absurd preten- 
sion for these pages—but rather a gen- 





eral pedagogical spirituality. This ‘“‘spir- 
ituality” would involve a number of 
mutually helpful attitudes on the part 
of two so intimately related souls. The 
teacher would work at, but refuse the 
temptation of controlling the student. 
He would recognize that there is a core 
of sheer creativity in the latter which 
can be fed but can never be predicted 
too early by himself as to its form or its 
range. Creativity is an extraordinzry 
thing in the human soul, and it seems 
safe to say that it is powerfully present 
in all of us. It is identical with freedom, 
being blocked wherever that does not 
exist, and it is identical with love. For 
given a chance, that is to say, when it 
is not impeded by a purely external con- 
cept of Law, there is something in us 
which shoots on and forward with pure 
spontaneity, rejoicing in the discovery 
of the co-realities of itself and the world. 
Under these circumstances, not only edu- 
cation but life itself becomes a constant 
adventure and a great joy. The student 
becomes aware of the teacher as a com- 
pletely liberating Law, in that holy sense 
of “liberating” which is in a mysterious 
way caught up in the very interior of 
the narrowness of the Law and which 
we shall only adequately understand 
and accept when we see how it is echoed 
with joy by St. Paul on the very highest 
theological level of the understanding. 


Freedom and Technology 


HE TEACHER, then, can, as a form of 

Law, be either a block to freedom 
or a source, a concrete, limited but not 
limiting source of liberty and boundless 
creativity. It is up to him to decide, in 
the secret of his own heart and accord- 
ing to the degree of consciousness he 
has of this delicate problem, which he 
shall be. Nor is the student absolved of 
responsibility in this relationship, for 
he can degrade the most effective and 
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creative forms of Law or limit if he 
chooses at heart to lead the life of a 
slave rather than that of a son of God. 
On the one hand, the teacher can be- 
come a limiting pressure, a Law in the 
most aboriginal sense of the term; on 
the other hand, the student can choose 
the teacher as an absolute image of him- 
self for the sake of a very dubious safety, 
and thereby use the whole idea of limit 
not as a way, but as an end. 


But now let us suppose, as is in very 
truth the case, that such a degradation 
of this Freedom-Law relation is endless- 
ly multiplied throughout a whole so- 
ciety. We have decided that wherever 
there is restraint of liberty there is pain. 
And we have seen that wherever there 
is a corruption of the true pedagogical 
situation, very unfortunate consequences 
can follow. The frightening question 
now leaps to the mind: What are the 
terrible consequences in terms of spir- 
itual pain if everybody and everything 
in society tends to become a corrupt 
pedagogical Law and if I, on my part, 
am subtly conspiring to accept and even 
create this kind of total situation? In 
the discussion that follows, there is no 
slightest intention of devaluating tech- 
nology as such, but only of stressing 
within the lines of our general argument 
that this is one of the greatest problems 
inherent in a technological world. 


I hope it is accurate enough to say 
that such a world has an ideal function, 
and that, if it restricts itself to the lat- 
ter, all will be well. That function is 
neither more nor less than to supply 
endless forms of efficiency, ease, well-be- 
ing, and communication for the surfaces 
of human personalities—and where we 
use the word “surface” we do not mean 
superficial. Though this last word is cor- 
rectly used wherever technology pretends 
to create and dominate the total soul, 
dominating it by external pressures, cre- 
ating it by saying that it is competent 
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to make man as such. Where it sticks to 
its last as one among manifold forms of 
Law, it is indeed a magnificent struc- 
ture and, on its own level, a guide to 
freedom. 


It is perfectly true that our superb 
American technical achievement tells us 
what we are to be and makes a social 
world of other persons who, by dupli- 
cating ourselves exactly, again tells us 
what to be, on the level of identical 
clothing, modes of transportation, clean- 
ing of teeth, writing of letters, and on 
and on ad infinitum. These are indeed 
so many forms of necessity forced upon 
us; but where these necessities are truly 
helpful and their surface vocation is rec- 
ognized with clarity by the soul, it is 
only a profound lack of common sense 
that will reject them or not see their 
liberating qualities. The real trouble 
and crisis begins when the repetitive 
and the pressuring forms of the techni- 
cal invade the deeper levels of the soul, 
relentlessly dictating to us the forms of 
our musical feeling, family life, patterns 
of friendship, art images, folklore, and 
education—to the point where it poses 
as a new Gospel, a new Christianity. 
And since all this is not within its com- 
petence, since it can only enter these 
depths as an incompetent stranger who 
cannot make these parts of man echo 
with the joy of the recognition of self 
or of the moving on toward deeper free- 
doms, it can only produce several tragic 
results. It will cause a great anger in the 
soul because of the presence of a re- 
straining stranger in its most inward 
rooms. There will be deep resentment 
at the presence of a machine posing as 
Christ in the regions of the secret of the 
king—in the regions where the ideally 
free soul is finally become citizen of 
that Jerusalem which is free. That is 
because our age is not yet an age of 
spiritual freedom. Certainly we have ad- 
mitted that this is a great age of free- 





dom, and of a passion for it; but so far 
it is only a generation of political and 
social democracy protesting against po 
litical and social masters. And surely the 
profoundest instincts in us, if we will 
only be brave enough to know them, 
must tell us that these democracies, these 
freedoms, will turn into collapsible fa- 
cades if they are not supported by even 
more important abysses of liberty. At 
any rate, we can be certain of one eter- 
nal truth. It is not freedom that is cre- 
ating anxiety, but the lack of it. 

We have said that technology is a 
magnificent achievement of the human 
spirit, one which very much belongs to 
the ascent of the soul to freedom and 
to God. About that fact there need be 
neither discussion nor argument. But it 
is so giantlike and so fascinating in its 
achievement that we have seen the dan- 
ger of its becoming the single Law of 
men’s lives and of drawing up all the 
nether regions of their souls to an iden- 
tification with that surface level which 
is the preoccupation of the technical. 
in becoming this and doing this, it 
would indeed parody the words of 
Christ: “If I be lifted, I shall draw all 
things to Me.” 


There is only one kind of civilization 
which will be safe from this kind of 
domination by technology as a single 
law; it will be a civilization which is 
profoundly pluralistic. Let me explain 
what is meant by this word in this con- 
text. 


I mean that whenever a great techni- 
cal achievement is created, we can only 
both rightly use it and be safe from it 
if there exist by its side other equally 
powerful reality-structures which are so 
marvellously in tune with the souls of 
men and of such an affinity with their 
various depths that by their very exist- 
ence and attracting power they prevent 
a single and technical law from operat- 
ing in society. The matter might be put 








this way: The human personality is ar- 
ticulated into many levels of being, 
many planes of energy which differ in 
quality and importance. For the fulfill- 
ment of each of these in freedom, there 
is the necessity, in a really mature civ- 
ilization, of a corresponding external 
reality-structure to serve as Law, as a 
carefully defined path for its liberty or 
its liberation. Technology will allow a 
part of man to enter into a friendly 
and liberating relation with the neces- 
sities of matter. A first-rate and truly 
qualitative victory in the arts will lead 
vast areas of man toward expression and 
freedom, and will prevent these areas 
from dying under the weight of cheap, 
sentimental and surface creation by the 
entertainment engineers of great cor- 
porations. The state, or political society, 
will liberate the community instincts of 
men toward that point where they en- 
ter into common action in freedom and 
love (because legislation is made accept- 
able to men after the manner we have 
depicted between the King of Argos and 
his people). The relation of the Church 
to the profoundest depths of the soul 
is sO vast a subject that we can only 
mention it here and pass on in modesty. 


Freedom and Reality 


WwW NOW COME to the last, the largest, 
the most all-inclusive finite situa- 
tion in which the human person ex- 
presses his freedom by the very act of 
his contact with Law. I refer to the con- 
tact of the soul, not with any particular 
version of finite reality or of its limit- 
ing laws, whether it be with the self, 
the teacher, the lawgiver, the techno- 
crat, or anything else, but with nothing 
less than the whole of finite reality un- 
der God as it is encountered in a par- 
ticular lifetime. 

How many questions could we not 
raise about this final confrontation of 
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human freedom with this final form of 
reality and Law before it reaches God. 
But wisdom suggests that we limit our- 
selves to crucial questions; and so, out 
of all the possible forms of the latter, 
I elect one which seems to be crucial 
indeed: the question whether the atti- 
tude of our freedom toward all that we 
shall meet in this life is one of the ne- 
cessity of complete control or of a rec- 
ognition that such control is impossible. 
This is a pre-eminent matter for men 
to determine, and thereon, as we shall 
see, hangs the whole tale of Christianity. 
On the decision between these two at- 
titudes depends also the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of freedom as it tries to 
achieve itself in the inner embrace of 
the limited. 


We can admit and have admitted that 
freedom is only reached and made by 
walking in and through a definite world. 
Every other form of liberty is completely 
fraudulent because it is a non-existent 
dream and represents a flight into the 
freedom of a dream world. But does the 
walk through this lifetime, this portion 
of human history, these people, this 
death, this possible bomb, mean that 
true freedom must control these things 
in absoluteness or not be free? It does 
not. What in fact I wish to suggest is 
the very reverse, that such an absolute 
passion for the mastery of the finite 
means the end of freedom for either so- 
ciety or the soul, or for both. Let us 
examine this suggestion. 


(1) Absolute control of finite reality ts 
the end of freedom for society: because 
the pretension of such a “closed” society 
is to have come to a point where it is 
capable of saying: We have a system 
which is fool-proof against collapse; we 
have a leader in whom we can place 
complete trust and from whom we gath- 
er the sense of divine paternity; we have 
a constitution which will make us in- 
violate against every danger to political 
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freedom, and this without any further 
thinking or living on our part. In a 
word, we have constructed some inviola- 
ble point of security. . . . Now what else 
is all this but to protect ourselves, spe- 
ciously and fraudulently, against any 
further invasions, beyond such frontiers, 
by further finite realities or by God Him- 
self? We become closed off against the 
relentless movements of reality, and like 
children we keep saying (through the 
instruments we have named): A new real- 
ity is coming in the next moment of 
history, a new danger, but there is noth- 
ing new, there is no danger, there dare 
not be, because Big Brother (1984) is 
near. If, therefore, the free society is 
the open society, ruled indeed by order 
but not by one of the great mystiques 
of the modern world (such as the com- 
munist or fascist leader), if the free so- 
ciety is not bound like a slave to any 
absolute, fixed point, then the absolute 
control of reality is a form, not of lib- 
erty, but of slavery. To be able to pre- 
dict and anticipate every eventuality is 
not freedom. Actually this control is im- 
possible, but the point is that, in our 
passion for. safety over against liberty, 
we pretend that it is altogether possi- 
ble. And in so doing, instead of making 
Law a way in freedom to freedom, we 
make it a counterfeit of the face of the 
Living God and of the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem. Instead of progressively vanishing 
as Law through its interiority and its 
acceptability to men, the Law becomes 
completely fixed, external, and hateful, 
crust.ing the bodies and souls of men. 
(2) If this is true of human society, 
how much more does it hold for the in- 
dividual if he insists, by way of elimi- 
nating fear, that reality can be so con- 
trolled. He spends all his energies, night 
and day, in planning that no unplanned 
reality, whether in the form of men or 
God, shall enter in upon him. And thus 
he refuses and destroys the smooth, spon- 


taneous path to freedom which is below 
all thought and calculation, he is afraid 
of the open, interior dictates of the Holy 
Spirit, which is indeed the spirit of Law 
but which, asking for no eternal pause 
in any Law, seeks a constant moving 
on toward the city of freedom. 


Let us stop again to summarize what 
we have been saying: Law is a beautiful 
thing, the way to freedom, the way 
which, if fully entered into with love, 
vanishes as law. The passage through it, 
through ail the finite structures of the 
human, together with alli the full deci- 
sions and complete commitments this 
passage involves, is the existential path 
to liberty. So that, unlike many Protes- 
tant theories, ours does not have to hold 
off from an uninhibited entrance into 
the finite by the specious invention of 
a ‘transcendent self’ which always keeps 
itself unspotted from the real, concrete 
everyday self of human history. Never- 
theless, our commitment, unhesitating 
and never partial though it may be, does 
not mean rigidity or slavery. 

Two forms of the latter are, on the 
level of the person, neurosis, and, on 
the level of the social group, the ideo- 
logical idea or program. Neurosis is ba- 
sically a Manichean distrust of, or fail- 
ure to grasp, the profound worthwhile- 
ness of the fundamental abyss of being 
that is the human self—below all abso- 
lute identifications of the self with pre- 
cise categories. A neurotic age loses this 
contact with being, and in counterac- 
tion establishes all sorts of rigid and 
absolute defenses in the soul, defenses 
which must be held at any cost against 
the entrance of reality into unworthy 
depths. In society an ideology does the 
same thing. Like the soul itself, human 
history is a brilliant, effllorating process, 
pushing man toward a freedom and to- 
tal consciousness that can only be con- 
summated in God. But the ideologist se- 
lects a single, narrow form—let it be 








race, blood, class, big business, big labor, 
big agriculture, a political party, a sin- 
gle politician, a man on a white horse 
—and imposes it, as a restricting, totally 
defining force, on the whole of this rich 
pluralistic reality. 


As I write these last lines, the thought 
occurs to me that in these our days our 
principal fear is perhaps not at all the 
fear of Law. If indeed we were faithful 
to the latter in all its forms, we would 
be being faithful to nothing less than 
reality itself in all its forms. And it 
seems safe to say that there is not only 
a drive in the human person which, in 
the very act of his fidelity to particular 
reality-situations, impels him on and on 
with a growing thirst for the real, no 
matter what it may hold—but also that 
there is also the same kind of forward 
movement in reality itself which is ask- 
ing for commitment but forbidding idol- 
atry. Thus also, a real Law certainly asks 
for commitment, for veneration, for en- 
trance into its narrow self by the whole 
human self; it knows it can be defined 
.ccording to clear, unmistakable lan- 
guage and principle; but it does not pre- 
tend to define the whole of reality; it 
says in all realism: I have brothers and 
sisters; I am not the Lord thy God; I 
will help to create freedom in you, but 
will not in the doing take it away from 
you; you are afraid of an open and un- 
defined reality that cannot be reduced 
to the single thought of some single 
mind; you do not want the Christian 
adventure, within the terms of which the 
real can only be “controlled” by a Faith, 
a Hope, and a Charity rooted in the Liv- 
ing God alone; you do not want a real 
order in your life, an order which is 
built laboriously by complicated thought 
and the athletic relating of many diver- 
sified forms of human feeling, instead of 
being built on one thought or one feel- 
ing; you wish even me, when I take the 
form of some one fixed law (e.g., “Thou 
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shalt love thy neighbor”) to be fixed in 
the sense of being closed to all further 
thought, effort, or adaptation to situa- 
tion (for St. Thomas himself would sure- 
ly have said that we must love our neigh- 
bor not in some obnoxious, univocal, 
unchanging sense, but shiftingly, pro- 
portionately, according as my neighbor 
is mother, father, brother, sister, friend, 
enemy, fellow-citizen, sick or well, in the 
heat of the working sun, in the contem- 
plative cool of the evening); it is true 
that I as a law fix everything that re- 
lates to me, but I cannot and will not 
do for you what mothers are expected 
to do for those who are still children, 
namely, determine the future and ex- 
plain every possible variation of myself 
which you will meet; in a word, I deter- 
mine everything and I determine noth- 
ing; I do two things: I command you to 
follow me (as a nest of freedom), but I 
cannot tell you what will be the next 
form of myself, what the proportion, 
what analogical mode of being I will 
take; you deceive yourself by thinking 
that if you can close reality and the fu- 
ture, if you can make it simple, control- 
led, and altogether determined, you will 
remove all fear; you think that you can 
invent some counterfeit of true love, 
some all-covering mystique in the order 
of politics which will give you physical 
safety, or some single generalization 
which will give you emotional security, 
or some simple, well defined formula 
which will stop the movement of your 
soul to God within limits you will your- 
self define. But in reality both these 
closed souls and these closed states are 
houses of fear, and they are not free. 


Freedom and Law in St. Paul 


awe WE ARE NOW in a better posi- 
tion to look at the relationship be- 


tween freedom and Law as it exists on 
the purest level of theology. Certainly 
if all that we have been saying of this 
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relationship on its human planes is also 
true on this final plane of being, if God 
himself has declared that in the very act 
of keeping the Law the soul becomes so 
free that it is as though there were no 
law, then our discussion will indeed 
have reached a happy climax. It will 
certainly fortify our conviction that hu- 
man freedom is to be achieved only by 
embracing the definite, the limiting, the 
Law. But this is one of the major mes- 
sages of the theology of St. Paul. 


It is perfectly obvious in Paul's theor- 
izing about Law that with the appear- 
ance of Christ the Christian has been 
freed from the intolerable weight of the 
infinitely detailed prescriptions of the 
Mosaic Law, and that this has meant the 
lifting of an intolerable burden from 
the human spirit. But the question we 
are pursuing is much larger in signifi- 
cance than this. What St. Paul is say- 
ing (and here I follow the brilliant dis- 
cussion of Father Stanislas Lyonnet, 
S.J., in his “Liberté Chrétienne et Loi 
de I’Esprit,” Christus, October, 1954, pp. 
6-27) is that the weight of every law as 
Law has been lifted from that spirit. 
And this means even the burden, as bur- 
den, of the ten commandments as com- 
mandments. Though, of course, it does 
not at all mean that the content of this 
good life has been changed for, or can 
be changed by, the Christian. It means 
something far higher than this. It means 
that, where once there was nothing but 
the spirit of slavery and externality be- 
fore the Law, now there remains noth- 
ing but freedom and interiority. Nor by 
freedom do we mean freedom from the 
Law, but freedom in it; as by interiority 
we do not mean that Protestant form 
of unmediated interiority by which the 
soul leaps over all reality and Law to 
face God directly, but rather that in- 
wardness by which the demands of finite 
reality are seen to be in basic rhythmic 
tune with the deepest, most spontaneous 





desires of man and by which man, at his 
most central point, is impelled toward 
reality through the inward, driving pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, a Spirit which 
moves us not by the power of “decision- 
making” in the face of things alien to 
eur nature, but exclusively by the fires 
of “wanting,” of “wishing, of holy de- 
sire, and of love.” Decision and the bur- 
den of it, God knows, are necessary; but 
they are fraught with pain, with aban- 
donment of one good for another (and 
who really wishes to give up anything?), 
with all kinds of struggles which take 
place on the upper surfaces of the will as 
it “battles” reality (and who really wishes 
to battle, who does not wish to rest?) 
As long as we are merely “deciding” 
we have not yet entered into these roots 
of the soul to which belong the more 
effortless regions of love and spontaneity 
and freedom. Decisions are, to be sure, 
a necessary prelude to wanting and to 
love. But they do not partake of the 
final free nature of either. 

Even in his fundamental Christology, 
Paul is aware of this. His awareness is 
particularly projected in his pictures of 
the beginning and the end of Christ's 
life. The beginning: for Christ does not 
take on a body because He has merely 
decided; he takes it on because He 
wishes to, fully, brilliantly (“And then 
I said, Behold I come”). And He dies, 
not by an arbitrary decision of election 
between living and dying, but because 
he wishesd to (oblatus est quia voluit, 
“he was offered up because he wanted 
to”). “With desire have I desired to eat 
this Pasch with you.” 

For Paul the life of grace is the life 
of freedom, over against the Old Testa- 
ment of Law. Under grace a man does 
not obey the Law out of a spirit of ne- 
cessity, which would make all law dou- 
bly Law, but out of an inward groan- 
ing and desire of the Holy Ghost for 
very love of reality. For all reality, but 
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especially for homely, concrete reality, 
the world of the real God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

Therefore, Paul can say to the Chris- 
tian: You are no longer under the Law, 
but under grace (Rom. 6, 14). Father 
Lyonnet particularly invokes St. Tho- 
mas analysis of Pauline thought on the 
subject of freedom and law. St. Thomas 
tells us that the New Law is the Law 
of the Spirit, and that this Law is ac- 
tually identical with the person and the 
activity of the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
us. “It is the Holy Spirit himself which 
is the New Testament producing in us 
love, the plenitude of the Law.” So that, 
again in the words of Father Lyonnet, 
the Law is now both a free act of man 
and an act of God Himself, of that Holy 
Spirit who operates in us. It is He who, 
according to the wonderful expression of 
Cardinal Serapando, has been received 
by the Christian in the guise of Law. 

Finally, what happens to the external- 
ity of the Law? An amazing thing which 
brings us to the very height and depth 
of the new, ontological mysteries of 
Christianity. We know that, according 
to St. Paul and his greatest commen- 
tators, the Law, as a simple external 
norm of conduct, does not vivify, but 
that actually “the letter [any merely ex- 
ternal law] killeth.” We know in addi- 
tion (a fact which sums up the whole 
point of this essay) that the new law was 
not born on the day of promulgation 
of the details of the Sermon on the 
Mount, but on the Day of Pentecost, 
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when the Law was inscribed in the 
hearts of men. Now the question is, 
what then happens to the external Law? 

In a sense, nothing in it has changed. 
In another sense, all has changed. For 
even in its external mode it becomes 
centered not so much in a set of legis- 
lative formulas or deducible principles 
as in the person of Christ, who contains 
and is all these things. To do the things 
which Christ did or would do is the 
whole Law. To do them out of love of 
Him, the Only Begotten Son of God, 
becomes the sole motivation of the Law. 
Thus all ancient externalisms now have 
melted into His person, and He has en- 
tered into us to become one with us, so 
that the love of self, the love of all men, 
the love of God, is all comprised in the 
love of Him with Whom we have be- 
come mystically but truly identical; so 
that we have at last become one with 
the Law, not only in a unity of love, 
but in a profound ontological unity of 
fact. Here at the ultimate point of Law 
we embrace in the one act the finite hu- 
manity of Christ and the Infinite God, 
the limit and the unlimited, law and 
freedom. There is no other name in 
heaven or on earth in which the differ- 
ence between these things, the painful 
differences, completely vanish. 

And if we, in the mystery of the 
Church, are Christ, and in Him divin- 
ized, then is the Law altogether dead. 
We are no longer exterior strangers, but 
citizens already of that heaven which is 
free. 





WORKING PRIESTS AND 
CONTEMPORARY UNBELIEF 


The experiment of “priest-workers’ in 
France—since 1954 called, more prop- 
erly, working priests (prétres au travail)— 
has an importance for post-war Catholi- 
cism in Europe that is sometimes difficult 
to appreciate here in America, where the 
problems of religion in an industrial so- 
ciety must be posed in different terms. In 
the wake of the recent pronouncement of 
the Holy Office, it seems appropriate to 
translate the statement of Jean-Marie 
Domenach, who as editor of Esprit and 
successor of Mounier and Béguin, con- 
tinues the work of personalist protest 
against “‘the established disorder.” With 
the concurrent publication by Sheed & 
Ward of FREE SPEECH IN THE CHURCH, by 
the distinguished Jesuit theologian Karl 
Rahner, Domenach’s article offers a good 
example of the kind of open criticism 
which is a sign of life—and love. 


S* YEARS have passed since the French 

Episcopacy, in obedience to an order 
from Rome, ended the “priest-worker 
experiment.’ The emotion which shook 
a great part of the Christians of France 
and of the world at that time has not 
been forgotten. Several priest-workers re- 
fused to submit. Others joined a parish 
or a religious house. Some received au- 
thorization to continue, but in coopera- 
tion with “missionary sections” where 
their activity developed along with that 
of parish priests and members of L’Ac- 
tion Catholique Ouvriére (A.C.QO.). On 
the strength of this new experience, the 
results of which seemed satisfactory, Car- 
dinal Feltin went to Rome last spring 
to request of the Vatican a constitution 
which would legitimatize the position of 
these “working priests.” When he ar- 
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rived, Cardinal Feltin received a docu- 
ment from thé Holy Office, signed by 
Cardinal Pizzardo! and approved by the 
Pope which, when it was published in 
September, provoked surprise and shock. 
The Holy Office demanded that the 
French Episcopacy withdraw the priests 
from the factories, yards, workshops and 
ships where some sixty of them still 
worked. 

Why the thunderbolt? French Catho- 
lics and their pastors hoped that an 
effort which was so generous and whose 
obedient humility was manifest in the 
submission of 1954 would finally be rec- 
ognized. Several bishops had expressed 
the conviction that it was necessary for 
evangelization. Last May in The Priest- 
hood and the Working Class, a pamphlet 
edited by five theologians under the au- 
thority of Bishop Garrone, we read: 
“if he is to enter into the world of the 
worker, the priest will have to take on 
himself the without 
which he will never be accepted—work.” 
For the Church in France, the directive 
of 1953 was a notice demanding revi- 
sion and reform. For Rome, where the 
advent of a new Pope has not impinged 
upon the permanence of the bureaus, it 
was an interdict, the second notice of 
which has just been given in the most 
categoric manner. This is an unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding, and one which 
gives the recent decision the character 
of a disavowal of the French Episcopacy, 
in which the faithful suffer with them. 
Is it impossible at least to avoid such 


basic condition 





1 Since replaced as Secretary of the Holy 
Office by Cardinal Ottaviani. Cardinal Piz- 
zardo’s letter is printed on the pages following 
this article. (Tr). 
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jolts, so that Catholics in this country 
would be, if not associated with, at least 
prepared for interventions which they 
would understand better if they did not 
come down upon them with this unfore- 
seen abruptness? 

A bishop has said that not only must 
such decisions be accepted by Catholics, 
but their motives should be meditated 
upon. Such is the rule of respectful 
obedience. 


Unfortunately, Cardinal Pizzardo’s 
letter contains so many disconcerting 
and even contradictory affirmations, that 
the most respectful have not concealed 
their astonishment. Can so much work 
on the part of sociologists, so many dec- 
larations by religious and bishops on 
the dechristianization of the working 
class be effaced by a sweep of the hand? 
In protest against those who hold the 
working class to dechristianized, the 
Cardinal refers to the permanent ef- 
ficacy of baptism. But then why insist 
that a priest runs such serious dangers? 
Why not demonstrate the same confi- 
dence in Holy Orders which should give 
the priest still more strength to resist 
the temptations of a “materialistic” en- 
vironment? But—what does this word 
mean? What human environment is not 
materialistic? Finally, to declare “inad- 
missable” for a priest “the frightening 
mechanism which draws him rapidly 
into participation in the class struggle”’ 
is to recognize the terrible reality of 
that struggle. How then accept the par- 
ticipation of other priests on the oppo- 
site side: priest-managers, priest-legis- 
lators, priest-journalists or priest-soldiers 
who too often defend the interests of the 
owners? 


There is, of course, no question in 
this document of a condemnation 
brought for doctrinal reasons against 
manual labor on the part of the priest. 
What has been forbidden had, in fact, 
previously been authorized: the experi- 
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ment presumed, then, a doctrinal “pos 
sibility.” The support given it by nu- 
merous bishops proves this abundantly. 
What the document contests is that a 
priest can, at present, live the life of 
a worker. It is a prudential measure 
which pronounces a judgment of incom- 
patibility between the universal and per- 
manent exigencies of the priesthood and 
the present situation of the worker. 
Given the level of the text, then, it is 
permissible for a Catholic to accompany 
it with questions bearing on the facts 
themselves. Are we not facing an inter- 
pretation which neglects the develop- 
ment since 1954? Has not the state of 
the priest-worker been lived fully, gen- 
erously, without detriment to the priest- 
hood? Was authority sufficiently in- 
formed? We can wonder about this, 
since the document was signed the day 
before Cardinal Feltin arrived at Rome 
to present his report. 


— document of the Holy Office was 
inspired by one essential preoccupa- 
tion: safeguarding the incomparable dig- 
nity of the priestly ministry. Doubtless 
this preoccupied its authors to a point 
where they did not sense the consterna- 
tion to which the very description of the 
dangers from which they intended to 
protect the priest would give birth. 
“What a terrible condemnation of cap- 
italism,” writes George Hourdin.? “What 
a blow against the ideology of western 
nations! What a terrible judgment 
against the industrial society which has 
sprung up from liberalism!"’ He adds: 
“The consequences to be drawn from 
such an appraisal will not affect the 
priestly life alone. Doubtless they will 
mark the social teaching of the Church 
in the future far more than in the past.” 
For almost thirty years Esprit, among 
others, has reminded Catholics of the 
existence of an industrial proletariat. 





2 Informations 
Oct. 1, 1959. 


Catholiques Internationales, 
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Consequently we do not deny that 
this environment can have serious ef- 
fects on the life of a priest who gives 
himself to it. If it is true that a man 
who works nine or ten hours a day at 
a constantly accelerated rhythm returns 
at the end of that day with mind empty 
and nerves shattered, then the same 
is true for the priest. If it is true that 
a proletarian smothers in miserable 
slums and overcrowded quarters, the 
same is true for the priest. And it is 
probable that lassitude, as well as the 
hope of emerging fully from it, works 
in the soul of the priest as it works in 
that of the proletarian. Humanly it must 
be agreed that the life of the priest- 
worker is exceptionally hard, that it 
tests his physical and moral equilib- 
rium to the limit, and that at times it 
has pushed this equilibrium to the 


breaking point. Accidents which oc- 


curred earlier testified to this. But the 
lesson was learned: only robust priests, 


already formed, have remained at work, 
bound in friendship with priests and lay- 
men in united teams. I know of not a 
single case of collapse since 1954. 


Risks exist. But where don’t they 
exist, and why always negative conclu- 
sions from them? During the last fifteen 
years, as we faced a world of whose 
unbelief communism was only one as- 
pect, Rome has sent us nothing but 
measures of precaution, withdrawal or 
interdiction. Certainly we are not setting 
ourselves up as judges and critics of 
a pastoral concern whose value none 
among us challenges. The Church has 
always raised barriers to protect its 
flock. The Church has always lived in 
a state of vigilance. She is a mother who 
is easily disturbed, knowing that her 
children are weak, and that the ad- 
versary has done much to seduce them 
when they are not defended. But she 
should not forget how she herself grew, 
thanks to a handful of militants who 
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expanded in the pagan world without 
fear of a universe infinitely more vast 
than their tiny communities; how she 
evangelized the barbarians; and how, at 
the side of her defenders, she found each 
time apostles to go to those who did not 
know her or who knew her no longer. 
Thus at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century when the masses in the Bal- 
kans, northern Italy and southern 
France were estranged from a Church 
corrupted by feudalism, there were mili- 
tary expeditions which were certainly 
not to the glory of Catholicism. But 
there was also a young Spanish monk 
who set out, fasting and living on alms 
like a “good” Catharist, and there was 
a rich young man of Umbria who sold 
all his goods. At that time St. Dominic 
did not hesitate to engage in public con- 
troversy with the heretics on the village 
squares of Languedoc, scandalizing the 
traditional priests. In those days, St. 
Francis proclaimed a poverty which at 
first startled Rome. Crusades and inqui- 
sitions would have lasted only during 
the times of violence if, from century 
to century, there had come what Walter 
Dirks has called “the response of the 
monks”: assimilation, the spiritual re- 
gaining of whatever value unbelief or 
heresy had opposed to the established 
Church. We had thought that the priest- 
workers were making the response for 
this century. 


Was their action removed from the 
traditional mission of the priesthood? 
They had been sent into a certain en- 
vironment to work there for the Church, 
that is, to represent Christ to those who 
no longer recognize him, and also (this 
aspect is neglected) to the communities 
of believers that are there. In similar 
cases which arose earlier, the Church did 
not hesitate to reduce the. traditional 
functions of the priest, to have him run 
grave risks, even to tolerate his accept- 
ance of a condition of human servitude, 
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however incompatible with the canons 
of the sacrament of Holy Orders. From 
the Brothers of Mercy to the Mexican 
priests disguised as peasants, the depar- 
tures from the traditional conception 
of the priesthood caused no fear as long 
as they were in the interest of the salva- 
tion of men. Is the type of fear that 
one divines behind the letter of Cardinal 
Pizzardo, and also behind the announce- 
ment of that same day forbidding Span- 
ish seminarians to put in periods of 
time as workers, is it truly in conformity 
with the traditional spirit of the 
Church? Does it conform to that tradi- 
tion, most ancient of all because born 
with the Church herself, the tradition 
of the apostle who landed amid the 
Mediterranean throng on the wharfs oi 
Ostia, unknown, hidden, armed only 


with the arms of light? 


The traditional ... the normal... 
everything depends on one’s points of 
reference. Little by little, as the Church 
became established, the priesthood was 
given a status which aristocratic and 
later bourgeois manners have strongly 
impregnated. First, it was given the 
character of ambiguous “distinction,” 
and then one of busy administration. 
Venerated as a “dignitary,” then re- 
garded as an administrator, or else, alas, 
a distributor, the priest has too often 
lost, in the eyes of the crowd, that prin- 
cipal value of being the witness of God 
and the bearer of the words which ab- 
solve, strengthen and console. Cardinal 
Suhard thought this when he wrote in 
his last pastoral letter, The Priest in the 
City: “In too many countries called 
Christian, and particularly in France, 
the Church, despite the presence of her 
buildings and her priests, is no longer 
visible to many men. It is no longer pos- 
sible for them to make a real choice for 
or against Christ. An enormous number 
of prejudices have completely disfigured 
the face of the Church as they see it. 
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Hence it is a blessing that priests again 
become witnesses. Much less in order to 
convince, than to be a sign. . . . We 
shall, perhaps, require a long time to 
divest ourselves of certain methods of 
‘medieval Christendom.’ We have had 
and we shall have considerable difficulty 
emerging from the framework estab- 
lished so legitimately in that epoch by 
a theology which could only draw its 
inductions Christian fact.” 
What is, for today’s priest, the hierarchy 
of functions, the best application of a 
presence often become rare? In a time 


from the 


when French priests are withdrawn from 
industrial work while seven thousand 
other priests continue to serve as teach- 


ers in Catholic schools, this is a ques- 


tion which deserves to be posed, and one 
upon which the next council, we hope, 
will offer clarifications. 

Many in France have thought that 
working priests were needed for the 
evangelization of the workers. Need we 
recall the pastoral letter of 1955 in which 
Cardinal Feltin said: “If it has been 
necessary to interrupt sending priests 
into the midst of the worker's milieu 
in the interest of certain improvements, 
the hierarchy has no intention of aban- 
doning a form of the missionary apostol- 
ate which today’s situation in the world 
of the worker has rendered, it seems, 
practically necessary.” He. renewed this 
intention again in 1957: “We under- 
stand very well the presence of priests 
sharing fully the working life, and we 
are seeking to establish that situation.” 

Militant Catholic workers felt the 
same need. However the A.C.O., dis- 
turbed by certain imprudences, was at 
first hesitant. But the statement at its 
national meeting in 1959 is unambigu- 
ous: “We again state filially that within 
the framework and perspectives of the 
workers’ mission, priests working full 
time in large and small enterprises 
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would answer 
need.” 


an urgent mirsionary 


Priests among the workers, yes—but 
why working priests? Jean Lacroix called 
attention to the fact that the notion 
“priest-worker” is  challengeable. “A 
priest is at the service of everyone, and 
there can be danger in his being pro- 
fessor, lawyer, doctor, engineer, worker 
or peasant. .. In any case the transcen- 
dence of the priesthood over every em- 
ployment and profession is an uncon- 
ditional requirement.” ‘This was a useful 
clarification at a time when, as the 
priest-worker movement began, a num- 
ber of exaggerated justifications were 
formulated. Thus it was that the worker 
—the creator, suffering and revolution- 
ary—was sometimes exalted above the 
priest, and the state of the priest-worker 
made a kind of super-priesthood. But the 
matter has since become clear for all: 
the working of certain priests is not 
satisfaction offered to some para-marxist 


mystique of the working class, but simply 
the way for the Church to find the 
workers where they are and as they are. 


So much has been written on de- 
christianization in France that it seems 
superfluous to return to it. Approxi- 
mately ninety per cent are baptized. 
But then? In the thirteenth arrondisse- 
ment of Paris, it is estimated that 40% 
of those baptized marry in the church. 
People often insist that their children 
make their first communion, but once 
they are thirteen or fourteen years old, 
most of them abandon definitively all 
religious life. Ask the assistant in an 
urban parish how many times per week 
he speaks to an unbeliever. Workers in 
the cities, whether baptized or not, pose 
the same problem for the Church: it no 
longer reaches them save on the occa- 
sion of certain family ceremonies for 
which they request some sort of solemn- 
izing, thus making of the priest what 
they reproach him for being, a dis 
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tributor of prayers for which they pay. 
The liturgy, the only contact of the 
priest with this mass which surrounds 
him, is thus reduced to “important oc- 
casions,” and has lost all religious mean- 
ing for these people. And the priest, 
overworked, reduced to sustaining sev- 
eral traditional devotions, becomes 
numbed. His word is no more under- 
stood than his gestures. A wall of glass 
separates him from those to whom he 
has been sent, not hate or hostility, but 
worse: indifference, ignorance. The 
priest is “in his place.” The priest is 
far away. He will make contact with 
the living elements of his lost people 
only with the greatest resolution, only 
if he settles himself among them, living 
their sorrows, cares, and joys from with- 
in. His work is not in itself a mark of 
superior dignity, but rather a servitude 
which he must accept if he wishes to be 
recognized, adopted. Then he will be 
spoken to, sought after. He will be part 
of the fabric of that daily life from 
which he has been excluded. Every work- 
ing priest and all the pastors with whom 
they have collaborated testify to this. 

Perhaps it will be thought that the 
evolution of the working class has made 
that apostolate less urgent. Sociologists 
are showing us that the proletariat is 
becoming diversified, losing its class con- 
sciousness and identifying itself with 
higher social levels. . . . When the first 
worker priests entered the scene, they 
found a working class possessed of a 
personality and highly structured by the 
Communist Party. This posed enormous 
problems, but at least there was a life, 
a fervor. Today it is different. There is 
no longer more than a handful of mili- 
tants, while the mass, often at the cost 
of debilitating effort, approaches bour- 
geois living standards, dividing itself ac- 
cording to individual egoism, and losing 
interest in political struggle. The pious 
are delighted, seeing in the weakening 





of the marxist empire the chance of 
Christian revival. But they are wrong. 
Communism and Christianity are both 
harmed, for each, at different levels and 
for a different ideal, are nourished in 
the same human soil. When worker 
unity, pride in the skill of a companion, 
proletarian dignity are weakened, hum- 
an values are lost. Individual and com- 
munitarian nature is corrupted by the 
pressure of money and bourgeois habits, 
and it becomes still more difficult to in- 
troduce the faith and to implant the 
Church. The greater the exploitation 
grows, the greater the sickness of heart, 
that dereliction which seems to result 
only in the pursuit of individual en- 
richment, every man for himself, and 
the greater becomes the difficulty in 
making hope and charity come to life. 
Priest-workers have told us that what 
would have once provoked criticism and 
sarcasm, the opening of a chapel for cx- 
ample, is today simply ignored. Each 
thinks first of his own affairs, and so 
the churches have failed. The letter of 
the Holy Office has not provoked one 
tenth the emotion caused by the first 
measure in 1953. A few militants re- 
mark, their honor wounded, “So, the 
priests cannot live where we live?” 


A polemical atheism has been suc- 
ceeded by an atheism of indifference, 
no longer the expression of a class or 
of a nation, but of a civilization. The 
atheism of the new workers is neither 
conscious nor proclaimed. It is a habit 
which goes with the landscape, which is 
in no way distinguished from everyday 
life. Such a world is at once comfortable 
and cruel: one must work to own that 
mass of objects without which life is 
not normal, one must earn more and 
more to pay for the car, the vacation, 
the television set.... Consuming, word- 
less world! The need for God does not 
appear, even if one often sees a certain 
need for “religion.” Then Catholicism 
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is reduced to the ritual accompaniment 
of important celebrations, the guardian- 
ship of respectability, moral insurance 
for the children. It means security among 
others, social advancement, 
ism. ... 


conform- 


With work forbidden to priests, one 
cannot avoid posing this painful ques- 
tion: Will the Church resign itself to 
this world which no longer hates it, but 
which tolerates it, and is this not worse? 
Will it judge that such coexistence is 
after all a lesser evil since it preserves 
her liberty to fulfill day-by-day the task 
of self-maintenance? 


The working class no longer resembles 
this world of the poor and rebellious 
to which the first priest missionaries 
were sent fifteen years ago. But the 
presence of priests is still more neces- 
sary than it was fifteen years ago, and 
precisely because unbelief has grown, 
become more natural, more 
homogeneous. For this reason the signs 
must be even more visible, the testimo- 
ny more resolute. The priest cannot do 
everything, but he can at least broach 
the issue. He can at least penetrate that 
profound poverty beneath material sat- 
istaction—the need for dignity, for a 
word, for friendship. For if the prole- 
tariat is divided, if the worker class is 
becoming bourgeois, it is at the cost of 
increasing exploitation—60 and 70 hour 
weeks, It is at the cost of humiliated 
passivity. At this moment when capital- 
ist salaries pour into this new world, 
will not the Church aid them to bear 
that new and severe misery, to glimpse 
a life other than this breathless pursuit 
of money? The Church has established 
Catholic action for workers, and Rome 
now looks forward to secular institutes... 
But what can twenty odd A.C.O. mili- 
tants (some of whom in fact are no 
longer militant workers) do in an area 
among a hundred thousand workers? 
And when will the secular institutes 


calmer, 
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begin to function? What are their mem- 
bers to do? Of these members Cardinal 
Pizzardo tells us: “Their knowledge, 
deepened and sustained by the study of 
the social doctrine of the Church, will 
permit them to advise workers in ques- 
uions of organization and in many others 
of a temporal nature, on which they 
will give the true Christian solution”. 
But it is not advice that is needed in 
a world disheartened by hypocrisies. It 
is real communion in work and leisure, 
in the fullness of life. What is needed 
is solidarity, lived and offered. 


A CANON, a regular collaborator in a 

Catholic publication of rightist in- 
clination, has complained that priest- 
workers were often spoken of to the de- 
triment of “ordinary” priests. It is true 
that the worker-priests have represent- 
ed a ‘very special hope for the French 
Church. It is true that we love them as 
they are, for they have aided us abund- 
antly, we who are not workers. That 
priest who consoled Albert Béguin in 
in his final moments, and that priest 
who pronounced the last words over 
the tomb of Emmanuel Mounier—we 
will never be resigned to seeing their 
line extinguished. And when we read 
that it is impossible to be priest and 
worker at once, we want to shout: it 
isn’t true. Go into the workers’ quar- 
ters. Come and see, and then tell us 
if these men were cut-rate priests. Thou- 
sands of men along with us—militants, 
other priests, bishops—will testify to the 
contrary. But their cause is not the 
particular cause of a class or a group; 
it is that of the entire missionary 
Church, for their existence resounds 
throughout the entire Church. The fact 
of the matter is that their action does 
not diminish in any way that of the 
pastor of the parish, or of the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, and God alone judges 
merit. But it brings to them a comple- 
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mentary meaning, the tangible proof of 
militant universality. 

At a time when France evolves more 
rapidly than ever toward forms of life 
and thought marked by technology, it 
is a serious matter, a very serious mat- 
ter, that priests are disappearing from 
the yards and factories. It is certainly 
not a question of choosing between a 
missionary Church and a conservative 
Church. The entire Church, as Cardinal 
Suhard once said, must be in a mission- 
ary state. By their very existence, the 
working priests helped it to be that. 
Their action, their presence slowly in- 
fluenced pastoral methods and those of 
evangelization, modifying a mentality, 
changing the style of human relations. 
The witness which they have given will 
not disappear. Is it true that more than 
ten nations have requested the Vatican 
to authorize working priests for them? 
It is probable that within ten years, they 
will be sought everywhere, even in Italy. 
If they are not exactly the priest-work- 
ers that we have known, they will be 
missionaries of their type. Let us keep 
open in the Church, then, that ten- 
sion, as ancient as the Church itself, be- 
tween the “traditional” conception of 
the priesthood and the demands of the 
mission. To obey does not mean to 
yield without understanding. To medi- 
tate on the reasons does not mean neces- 
sarily to accept them all: if one believes 
that the reasons are not good, it is a 
duty of respect to say so, and a proot 
of hope to speak and to pray that they 
be reconsidered. 

Let there be no mistake about it: 
this is not our quarrel, nor only that 
of the working class and of the French 
Church. It goes infinitely further than 
marxism, with its dangers and the 
Christian answer that it demands. It is 
a question of the modern world in all 
its facets, that industrial universe which 
imposes itself in the West and in the 
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East, where it is beginning among the 
under-developed peoples. It is the ques- 
tion of the place that the Church is 
going to take in it. We are beginning 
to see that, beyond the differences of 
ideologies and regimes, the world is be- 
coming unified in depth, that it is im- 
pregnated with the same morals and 
mentality. It is a world of scientific con- 
quest, technological human 
power. The Church need concede it 
nothing essential, but the time has come 
for the Church to understand it, pen- 
etrate it, and give to both its grandeur 
and its suffering the mark of Christiani- 
ty. 


creation, 


The Letter of Cardinal Pizzardo 


The report sent to me by your Emi- 
nence on the apostolate to the workers 
in France, and in particular on the 
“working priests,” has been the object 
of an attentive study on the part of 
the Holy Office. 

This supreme council had already 
learned with satisfaction of the estab- 
lishment in March 1957 by the Assembly 
of French Cardinals and archbishops 
presided over by your Eminence, of the 
Worker Mission, responsible for “coor- 
dinating all apostolic efforts directed 
toward workers, and in particular the 
action of the militant laymen of the 
J. O. C. and of the A. C. O.” It 1s 
pleased now to know that nineteen mis- 
sionary sections have already been es- 
tablished in fourteen dioceses under the 
effective direction of a delegate of the 
ordinary. 

However, the note sent by your Emi- 
nence requests that priests, chosen by 
their bishop, well prepared, sustained 
by an authentic sacerdotal life and in 
union with the parish clergy be permit- 
ted to work in factories full time and 
not simply three hours per day. 

After having sought the advice of 
their consultors, the most Eminent Fa- 
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thers of this supreme Sacred Congrega- 
tion have examined attentively the im- 
portant and delicate question of the 
“working priests.” Here are the con- 
clusions at which they arrived in their 
plenary sessions of June 10th and 24th, 
1959. 


The necessity of an intense and effective 


apostolate to the workers 


1. The Holy See shares the convic- 
tion of the French bishops on the neces- 
sity of an intense and effective aposto- 
late to the workers in order to lead them 
back to the faith and to the practice 
of the Christian life from which they 
have become, unfortunately, estranged. 

[It congratulates the French bishops 
for their pastoral zeal and for the great 
efforts which they have made and are 
still making to resolve the serious prob- 
lem of evangelizing the working class. 

It is convinced that with the grace of 
God, the priests who have devoted them- 
selves to this apostolate will be able to 
awaken in the depths of the souls of 
the French workers, a Christian aspira- 
tion rooted there thanks to the long 
Catholic tradition of their country. 
Further, it is very difficult to consider 
as totally dechristianized masses of mex 
among whom a great number have re- 
ceived the sacred and indelible character 
of baptism. 


It is neither indispensable nor in con- 

formity with the traditional conception 

of the priesthood that priests become 
workers. 


2. The Holy See judges that it is not 
indispensable to the evangelization of 
the workers that priests be sent as work- 
ers into the working environment, and 
that it is not possible to sacrifice the 
traditional conception of the priesthood 
to this goal, though the Church holds 
it to be one of her most important mis- 
sions. 
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Indeed, the priest is ordained essen- 
tially to exercise the sacred ministry: 
to offer to God the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass and the Church’s public pray- 
er, to distribute to the faithful the sac- 
raments and the word of God. All the 
other activities of the priest must be 
ordered in some manner to this minis- 
try, or flow from it as practical conse- 
quences. Whatever is incompatible with 
this ministry must be excluded from the 
life of the priest. 

It is true that the priest, like the 
apostles, is a witness (c f. Acts I, 8), but 
this is to testify to the resurrection of 
Christ (cf. Acts I, 22), and thus to His 
divine and redemptive mission. It is 
above all by the word that he must tes- 
tify, and not by manual work done 
among workers as if he were one of 
them. 


3. Furthermore, the Holy See judges 
that work in factories and in yards is 
incompatible with the priestly life and 
obligations. 

Indeed, on work days, it would be 
almost impossible for a priest to ful- 
fill all the duties of prayers that the 
Church asks of him: celebration of mass, 
recitation of the breviary, mental pray- 
er, visit to the Blessed Sacrament and 
rosary. 

Even if some managed to do these 
things, it would still remain that they 
would devote to manual labor time 
which ought to be used in the priestly 
ministry or in sacred study (cf. can. 129). 
Did not the apostles institute the dia- 
conate precisely to be free of temporal 
obligations and in order to pursue the 
life of prayer and preaching (cf. Acts 
VI, 2, 4)? 

On the other hand, factory work or 
even work in less important undertak- 
ings exposes the priest little by little 
to the influence of this milieu. The 
“working priest” not only finds himself 
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plunged into a materialistic atmosphere 
injurious to his spiritual life and often 
even dangerous to his chastity, he is 
also led despite himself to think like 
his working comrades about the domain 
of labor and social organization, and 
to take part in their demands: a fright- 
ening mechanism which draws him rap- 
idly into participation in the class strug- 
gle. But this is inadmissable for a priest. 


The Task of the Christian Laity 


Such are the reasons for which the 
Eminent Cardinals of the Holy Office 
have decided upon the cessation of 
work for priests employed as laborers, 
or in factories and other businesses, 
or as sailors on fishing boats and trans- 
ports, and upon the substitution for 
“working priests’ of groups of priests 
and laymes specially devoted to the 
apostolate in the workers’ environment. 

In an audience on June II, 1959, 
the Holy Father deigned to approve 
these decisions, and when he received 
your Eminence on the same day, he in- 
formed you of his thoughts on the sub- 
ject. After having read the report which 
your Eminence had sent him, His Holi- 
ness judged it fitting to confirm the 
decrees of the Holy Office dated June 
10th and 24th. 

It is now for the French bishops to 
prepare the various forms which the 
apostolate to the workers shall take. 

Following Pope Pius XI, they have 
never ceased to recall to Christian work- 
ers their “most noble mission”: “It 1s 
they who, under the guidance of their 
bishops and priests, must lead back to 
the Church and to God, that immense 
number of their fellow workers who, 
aggravated at being neither understood 
nor treated with the respect to which 
they are entitled, have separated them- 
selves from God” (Encyclical Divini Re- 
demptoris). 


During the last two years, under the 
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impetus supplied by the cardinals and 
archbishops, the Workers’ Mission has 
succeeded in coordinating that lay apos- 
tolate with the ministry of parish priests 
and chaplains of Catholic Action. 


The Secular Institutes 


The Holy See asks the French Bish- 
ops to consider if the moment has not 
now arrived to add to its excellent 
initiatives the creation of one or several 
secular institutes composed of priest and 
lay members. 

The latter could work in factories 
with no other limit on their time than 
that demanded by their spiritual hie 
and their health. As members of an 
institution of the Church, they will 
bear particularly effective witness. 

In this new form of the Workers’ Mis- 
sion, priests will have an important and 
effective role. They will give to their 
lay confréres religious instruction and 
a spiritual formation both profound and 
adapted to their state of life and their 
condition as workers. They will ever 
make better known to them the social 
doctrine of the Church, and in particu- 
lar that which concerns problems of 
labor. They will guide them in their 
daily action alongside their working 
labor. They will guide them in their 
problems and sustain them in their dif- 
ficulties. 

Thanks to the contact effected by 
these lay members of the secular insti- 
tute, they will be able to begin to exer- 
‘cise their sacerdotal function to the 
workers themselves outside the factories, 
to their families and their children. 
Their knowledge, deepened and sus- 
tained by the study of the social doc- 
trine of the Church, will permit them 
to advise workers in questions of or- 
ganization and in many others of a tem- 
poral nature, on which they will give 
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the true Christian solution. Finally and 
above all, in the climate of confidence 
effected by these contacts, they will 
little by little be able to open these souls 
to supernatural truth, and to lead them 
to the practice of the Christian life. 
The Holy See requests that your Emi- 
nence study this new form of apostolate 
which seems to respond to the particular 
demands of the task of evangelizing the 
working masses. Is not the secular in- 
stitute as conceived by Pope Pius XII 
in his Apostolic Constitution Provida 
Mater Ecclesia perfectly adapted both 
in its nature and in its methods to the 
needs of the apostolate to the workers? 


It goes without saying that the sub- 
stitution of new institutions for “work- 
ing priests” should be accomplished 
gradually and with all necessary pru- 
dence, in order to avoid unforeseen, gen- 
eralized change, or dangerous disturb- 
ances in the apostolate to the workers. 
Ordinaries will certainly be able to 
seize upon each fitting occasion to with- 
draw them from work by placing them 
in other functions serving the workers. 

As for the priests who work at sea, 
they should not sign new commitments, 
and when they return to land, they shall 
discontinue those already in force. 


The Holy See knows that it imposes 
a real sacrifice on “working priests’ in 
demanding that they renounce their 
labor activity. But it also knows that 
it can count on their filial submission 
to the decisions which have been taken 
both in their interest and in the interest 
of their apostolate to the workers. Let 
them have confidence in the fruitfulness 
of their obedience for their priestly lives 
and ministry, and let them know that 
the Holy Father surrounds them with 
most loving solicitude. 
Translated by JoHN F. BANNAN 





THE PROTESTANT AND THE COUNCIL 


Peter Meinhold is Professor of Church 
History and Dogma at the University 
of Kiel. This article was originally pre- 
sented as the main talk by a Protestant to 
the fourth annual meeting of German 
Catholic and Protestant Journalists. (It 
appeared in the August/September 1959 
issue Of WORT UND WAHRHEIT, a monthly 
Catholic review of religion and culture 
published by Herder in Freiburg im 
Breisgau.) About 150 journalists from 
all over Germany gathered at _ the 
Benedictine Abbey of Maria Laach 
where this meeting was held last June. 
There was a general desire to clear up 
misunderstanding as to the nature and 
meaning of the forthcoming ecument- 
cal council called by Pope John XXIII. 
The Archbishop of Paderborn opened 
the meeting with an outline of the of- 
ficial definition of an ecumenical council 
according te Catholic teaching. Growing 
personal trust characterized the con- 
ference although there was no attempt to 
gloss over differences. 


T Is ALWAYS an historical hour for 
Christendom when an _ ecumenical 
council is called, for the very announce- 
ment always contains a twofold aspect. 
On the one hand, an assertion is being 
made that pressing problems of belief 
and the life of Christendom stand in 
such urgent need of solution that only 
the Church in its entirety can solve 
them. That is, only the Church in the 
authoritative exercise of her built-in 
pastoral and teaching function can reach 
a decision that will embrace a really 
deeper conception and clearer expres- 
sion of the divine truth which has been 
entrusted to her to proclaim. 
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Thus, the historical significance of the 
calling of a council lies in the fact that 
the Church knows that she has come to 
a turning point in her life. Faced with 
misinterpretations or misunderstandings 
of her message on central points, or, as- 
sailed by dangers threatening from with- 
out or by unsolved internal problems, 
she finds it necessary to put down oc- 
casional false interpretations and grap- 
ple with current errors so that at the 
same time she might discover, within 
the pattern of the times, the inferences 
and teachings enclosed in the Gospel. 
She desires to achieve a clearer expres- 
sion of her message and a clarified ex- 
pression of her life in the world. In a 
word, aided by the Holy Spirit she 
wishes to progress towards a new un- 
folding of the truth surrendered and 
entrusted to her. She does this believing 
in the promise of her Lord, that the 
Holy Spirit Himself will lead her in 
the paths of truth and that now, at this 
very moment, she has to climb another 
rung in the understanding of this truth. 
The summoning of a council means that 


the time has arrived for an important 
step forward in the Church’s under- 
standing of herself. 


At the same time, the summoning of 
the council is accompanied by the sec- 
ond highly significant fact. The council 
is always supposed to be both witness 
to the unanimity of all believers and 
a preservative agent of their unity. The 
essential point of the council is not 
only that solutions must be found for 
questions of prime significance; rather, 
there is always the additional consid- 
eration that the solution itself must ap- 
pear from the outside as a manifesta- 
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tion of the harmony of 
Church. 

This manifestation of harmony of 
belief is one of the most essential and 
characteristic features of any council of 
ecumenical stature. Often it has been 
achieved only after weighty battles and 
bitter disputes; often too, it has been 
accompanied by the secession of a cer- 
tain segment of believers or by the 
splintering off of several groups. The 
danger of schism in Christendom is al- 
ways present in proportion to the ex- 
tent that every single element of the 
council is not prepared collectively to 
submit all deliberations to obedience in 
Jesus Christ. 

Even in the first early Christian coun- 
cil, the Council of the Apostles (as de- 
scribed in Acts XV), this fact is clear. 
Precisely that part of the primitive 
Church was defeated which had de- 
manded the observance of the law for 
the early 


the entire 


Christians—an observance 
which Peter, Paul and James had re- 
sisted. Since that time every ecumenical 
council is faced in a much graver de- 
gree with the same difficult question: 
It must achieve its decisions so that the 
unity of faith will be preserved and 
Christ’s body will not be torn asunder. 
Every council—even if its purpose is no 
more than adjustment of superficial 
problems not touching the substance of 
faith and not concerned with truth— 
is beset by a great danger that is at 
hand from the moment the announce- 
ment is made. Namely, the council can 
lead to a split among the faithful rather 
than to a manifestation of unity in 
belief; as a consequence truth itself can 
be lost and its witness in the world ap- 
pear unworthy of belief. 


Unfortunately this danger has emerged 
often enough in the history of the 
Church and it underlines the great re- 
sponsibility with which all the work on 
the questions entrusted to it must be 
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conducted. It stresses the fact that the 
observance of unity, the preservation of 
harmony of belief, must be the ultimate 
and highest goal of the council. This 
must be attained not only by ordinary 
prosaic effort, but by discipline, hu- 
mility, and charity as well. Beyond all 
questions of belief and conduct—how- 
ever large and difficult they may be— 
the unity of the Church must be pre- 
served as a harmony among the be- 
lievers and unity in faith. This was true 
in the early Church too. When the dis- 
pute arose over the distinction between 
the Old Law and the Gospel, belief in 
the One Lord remained essential even 
though there were two fields of en- 
deavor and two manners of conducting 
missionary work—one for the Jews and 
one for the gentiles (Galatians 2, 9). 

In our own day, for the very reason 
sketched above, the greatest hopes have 
been attached to the Pope's announce- 
ment of the council. These hopes have 
proceeded from a real Christian con- 
cern, a thought that the council could 
come to a conviction of faith binding all 
of Christendom and thus, perhaps, make 
visible a new community among the 
s:parated brethren of West and East. 
The overtones of this papal announce- 
ment have in more than one respect 
given cause for the voicing of this hope. 


Precisely because the announced coun- 
cil is characterized by these two aspects 
which we have sketched (its desire to 
forge toward a new embodiment of 
truth and a renewal of the life of 
the Church—conditions stated in the 
papal pronouncement as essential for 
all work toward unity, because only 
thus can the separated brethren be given 
a clear picture of the Catholic Church)— 
precisely for this reason the Evangelical 
Christian feels that he is quite imme- 
diately involved by the papal procla- 
mation. Indeed, he has a duty not merely 
to harbor good thoughts and wishes for 
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the council, but also to give a clear 
picture of the life of his own Church. 
And can he do this in any better way 
that by reflecting upon its dogmatic 
foundations and manifestations? It is in 
these areas that the reason can be found 
why the council is being approached 
with a special expectation. At its procla- 
mation “the believers of the separated 
communities” were urged to unite them- 
selves with the head of the Roman 
Church “in the search for unity and 
grace.” 

Such an exhortation cannot be over- 
looked by the Protestant side. There is 
no prospect of “union” in sight. There 
is nO mention of a surrender of dogma- 
tic hypotheses on one or the other side 
as a precondition for a coming together. 
Neither is there any mention made that 
a church union might be achieved by 
the council. But it does cautiously chal- 
lenge the “believers’’ of the separated 
communities to join the Roman Church 
in the search and research for some even- 
tual manifestation of unity and grace. 


The Protestant Church represents one 
of the communities separated from 
Rome which should take this challenge 
unto itself. She has no cause not to 
accept it with joy. In her own world- 
wide experience, she has learned how 
the separated brethren had been driven 
into the “Ecumenical Movement” by the 
search for unity. In this connection, 
too, she has noted to her sorrow, that 
up to this time the Catholic Church has 
been among the missing; indeed it has 
been impossible not to find traces of 
self-righteous regret in her expressions 
of reluctance. In this encounter with 
the separated brethren, the Roman 
Church has the obligation to create the 
experience which one of her leaders has 
clothed with the words: “Our unity in 
Christ is not a goal toward which we 
progress; rather it is an experience from 
which we depart.” 
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Thus, the Roman Church will for the 
time being open-mindedly realize that 
at the present hour not one of the non- 
Roman churches could allow a similar 
invitation to common unity to go forth 
(and find immediate response in East 
and West) without bringing into ques- 
tion the dogmatic foundations of one 
or another of the churches involved or 
even, justifiably, without raising a mu- 
tual questioning. 

With this established we have arrived 
at the most burning and most difficult 
problem of the moment surrounding 
the proclamation of the council. It con- 
cerns the churches’ interior self-knowl- 
edge. In considering the coming council 
they are face-to-face with a question of 
concern to them, yet one raised by an- 
other church. They have to respond to 
this challenge. Expectations and good 
wishes for the council cannot be enter- 
tained, cannot even be uttered, if self- 
knowledge of their own churches has 
not been fully achieved so that they 
are in a position to say how in thetr 
eyes the council, with all its opportuni- 
ties and tasks, should conduct itself. 

There can be no doubt that Protestant 
Christianity confronting the council to- 
day is something completely different 
from that which confronted the Vatican 
Council about one hundred years ago. 
Similarly it is obvious that today she 
looks with other eyes upon the Catholic 
Church than was the custom in those 
days. But she wishes to be looked upon 
differently, too. She wishes the Catholic 
Church to see her in a different light 
than at the time of the Vatican Council 
or even Trent. Since the time of both 
she has undergone development, just as 
the Roman Church has. She has pro- 
gressed in her own self-knowledge and 
has a deeper grasp of truth, so that to- 
day she is able to put forth her teaching 
with a finality that was not the case in 
previous centuries. 





Therefore we will want to ask what 
the Evangelical Church has to say about 
itself; where, within her own self-knowl- 
edge, lies the ground for her inner 
participation in the council planned by 
the Roman Church, which, even though 
called ecumenical by the Pope, can of 
course be considered so only in the Ro- 
man concept of the word. Indeed, what 
condition is the Protestant Church in, 
when she can in a way be challenged— 
really, if not legally—to render an ac- 
count to the Head of the Roman Church 
as to what she considers to be the best 
means to achieve the common “Search 
for Unity?” 


Il 


' wre ARE four marks that distinguish 

the self-knowledge of the Evangeli- 
cal Church and in this respect she is 
not alone; rather she shares them with 


the other Christian churches, although 
certainly without thereby clothing her- 
self in every respect with their decla- 
rations. 


The first characteristic of the Evan- 
gelical Church's self-knowledge lies in 
the Christological root of the Church. 
Always—no matter in what way the in- 
terstices may be filled out—she is the 
Body of Jesus Christ. Christ and the 
Church form a kind of unity like the 
body and the head. The head cannot 
exist for itself if it does not have the 
body into which its life processes are 
extended. In the same way, ‘no body can 
survive by itself without the constant 
in-streaming of life impulses from the 
head. Thus, Christ and the Church form 
an inseparable unity. They have been 
closed into an organism in which the 
Divine life pulsates. 

But even if Christ, the Exalted, is the 
Head of the Church, it is equally cer- 
tain from another point of view that 
at His coming the Church was given to 
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the world. Indeed, the establishment of 
His heavenly rule is the goal of Jesus’ 
earthly mission. The existence of the 
Church flows immediately from the 
Christ-fact. The Church is not a latter- 
day gathering of believers around the 
Master. Much rather, she herself began 
her existence with the entry of Jesus 
Christ into history—no matter what form 
she subsequently may have taken on. 
From the moment of the Incarnation the 
Church lives in indissoluble unity with 
Christ, the Lord humbled on the Cross 
and raised up to God in the Resurrec- 
tion. 

This unity of Christ and the Church 
in the same body means that the Church 
is everywhere to be found where Christ 
is and that Christ is everywhere the 
Church is. From the fact that the 
Church is Christ’s body follows her uni- 
versality, her catholicity. This is con- 
firmed by the well-known text from 
Ignatius of Antioch in which, for the 
first time in Christian Literature, a dec- 
laration is made about the Catholic 
Church: Where Jesus is, there also is 
the Catholic Church (Smyrn. 8, 2). 


Thus, if Christ and the Church form 
a unity that with Augustine can be 
designated the “totus Christus” embrac- 
ing head and body at the same time, it 
follows that the Church becomes an ob- 
ject of and the content of belief, in the 
same way that Christ her Head is. Her 
task is to make herself really and actu- 
ally manifest before God, not in the 
world where she remains hidden. One 
cannot say of the Kingdom of God: 
“See, here it is, or there it is’ without 
casting doubt on the actuality of God's 
reign. It is the same way with the 
Church as the body of Jesus Christ: 
It cannot be pointed out in the world, 
that is, it cannot be made manifest. 
The Church must be believed just as 
Jesus Christ the Exalted is only possible — 
in faith. 
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The second mark of the Church’s self- 
knowledge is its historically empirical 
form. She is the organ through which 
Christ works in the world. As such she 
becomes visible and recognizable in the 
world—not through the coming to- 
gether of believers as in a club or a 
community, but only through the me- 
dium of word and sacrament. To this 
extent, accordingly, she is a visible in- 
stitution founded upon word and sacra- 
ment, and she derives her visibility from 
both these great sources. Wherever these 
means are used, there is the Church in 
her historical-empiric manifestation. She 
is there, however, as the Body of Jesus 
Christ because it is precisely through 
both these means that the real Christ- 
life is communicated. The effects pro- 
ceeding from Christ, the Head, the life 
streaming from His become concretized 
in the Church through word and sacra- 
ment. In the recognition of these ideas— 
in the belief that the Incarnation ol 
Christ is extended, after a manner of 
speaking, in the Church—all Christian 
Churches agree, however much they 
may differ from one another as to the 
concept of sacraments, or differ on the 
nature and rank of the word. But they 
are all at one to the effect that where 
there is administration of word and sac- 
rament the Church certainly comes into 
being as a tangible entity in and with 
which it becomes the body of Christ. 


The historicity of the Church, the 
fact that she is a “congregation of peo- 
ple” and appears as such in the world, 
has its foundation in the constant pres- 
ence of word and sacrament alone. The 
Church, thus, does not become visible 
in the world in that she is some sort of 
a community formed and founded by 
the believers. Rather, word and sacra- 
ment tend to gather a community 
around themselves. The Church is not 
a sociological unit, but an institution 
resting on a foundation, an institution 
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given its historical dimensions by the 
institution of word and sacrament by the 
Lord Himself. As such she becomes an 
empiric phenomenon which can survive 
only in union with Jesus Christ. 

The third charateristic mark of the 
Church is her adherence to the world, 
a phenomenon which must be clearly 
distinguished from her innocence of the 


world. This adherence to the 


world 
should not be considered a defect, nor 
as an indifferent aspect to be neglected 
in any formation of her image. Much 


rather, this adherence cannot be sep- 


arated from the Church as an institu- 
tion—indeed in the administration of 
word and 


sacrament, which 


means she maintains her own resilient 


through 


life, the term is already predicated of 
her. 

Connected with the Church’s adher- 
ence to the world and to her historicity 
is her singular historical claim to be the 
institution of salvation projected into 
time (that is, between the first and sec- 
ond coming of Christ). Again, connected 
with this historical claim is her demand 
for public notice. Her field of endeavor 
is the world; it is her desire that the 
Gospel become effective in the breadth 
of historical life and not merely an- 
nounced in some nook or cranny. 

Flowing from this fact of the Church's 
adherence to the world and her his- 
toricity is the fact that she is always the 
ecclesta mixta. Like Noah’s Ark—to use 
an Old Testament prefiguration—she 
embraces the pure and the impure, the 
sinners and the justified at one and the 
same time. As a matter of fact, this 
“one-and-the-same-timeness” can be seen 
in the entire Church in her historical 
embodiment. It enters into the consti- 
tution of Jesus Christ’s appearance in 
time and into the being of every single 
Christian in the world as well. Christ, 
“at one and the same time” is God and 
man, but in such a fashion that His di- 
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vinity is hidden in His humanity and 
this very veiling signifies revelation. 
Every Christian, at one and the same 
time, is both justified and a sinner, but 
in such fashion that within his secularly 
sinful existence the new life of the 
spirit is at work, even if hidden. The 
Church itself falls under the category of 
‘‘at-one-and-the-same-timeness.”’ In her 
earthly-historical appearance, in all her 
insignificance at one and the same time 
the Church (the community of believ- 
ers which is the body of Jesus Christ) 
is hidden. 

Accompanying the Church's peculiar 
mode of existence in the world is the 
fact that she does not cause herself to 
be visibly represented as a community 
of saints. She thinks of herself as the 
holy Church or as the community of 
saints in that she is always, always work- 
ing for the salvation of mankind. But 
this work of sanctification from the 
earthly-human point of view bears every 
property of a preliminary effort. It is 
a work that will not be completed until 
the future; it is a work which will even- 
tually belong no longer to the Church 
but solely to the Lord. As long as she 
is within time the Church is the wan- 
dering people of God moving toward 
a future consummation. 

Finally, the adherence to the world 
and the historicity of the Church in- 
volve the fact that she has official status 
and government and that both factors 
are to be ascribed to her appearance in 
history. The Catholic Church and the 
Reformed Church can be compared 


here. They are two opposing poles in 
this consideration, yet they agree in 
their conviction 


that definite govern- 
ment is an essential mark of the Church. 
For them both it is the sign of the true 
Church without which the Gospel and 
the administration of the sacraments is 
neither effective nor licit. Finally, ec- 
clesiastical official status ultimately has 
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its roots in the Christ-fact, especially in 
the work that Christ accomplished. This 
is so because He who established recon- 
ciliation and reconciled us with Himself, 
at the same time established the status 
of the institution that preaches recon- 
ciliation. He put her on her way and 
fashioned her fruits for us in the sacra- 
ments (2 Cor. 5, 18 ff). Thus, along with 
the Christ-fact at one and the same time 
ecclesiastical official status was given by 
God so that this very central fact might 
be preached in its time-transcending 
sense and freshly projected into every 
age. 

The fourth characteristic mark of the 
Church, in which she perhaps manifests 
her self-knowledge most strongly is an 
interpretation of her role in the world 
which is offered as a declaration of her 
historical life. If the Church looks upon 
herself as the people of God wandering 
through time, as Augustine looked upon 
her, she is very much aware that the 
Master gave her the task of practising 
her mission and bringing the Gospel 
to all people. For the accomplishment 
of this task He has also promised her 
that she will operate with His special 
protection which will always be at hand 
through His presence. The Church 
knows that the fact of her projection 
into time means that she is certainly 
capable of changing her historical form. 
But she also knows that her life in time 
must be a development in the sense of 
growth, a fact that the Gospel itself 
has brought out in several parables. The 
primitive Church and the Church of 
early times that existed in the Jewish 
and Grecian worlds today exists no 
more, nor could they possibly exist in 
their old forms. The Church knows that 
her transformation in historical context 
can be likened to the development of 
a tree. The entire later tree is enclosed 
in the roots. The element under the 
pressure of various influences which un- 
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folds in history comes from the interior 
and it cannot be any thing other than 
what was already present in the seed. 
May I be permitted in this -ontext an 
example taken from Vincent of Leri- 
num, who formulated this theory in an 
exact classical fashion. The youth and 
the man, so runs the symbolical com- 
parison, are two different forms with 
different features exhibited to the world. 
But at the same time there is but one 
human being in question with one and 
the same members, so that the man in 
every respect has the same members as 
the youth, only in more completed and 
developed form. This symbol stresses the 
fact that the ultimate end-condition of 
the historical development was already 
thoroughly established in the early em- 
bryonic condition. VUhe analogy can be 
applied to the history of the Church. 
Nothing comes to fruition which had 
not already been shaped in the roots 
and the beginnings. 

Precisely because the Reformation 
Church has also derived this same classi- 


cal understanding of the Catholic 


Church from her life in history (at any 
rate she is very familiar with it) she has 
penetrated at this particular point into 
the Church’s self-knowledge in a decisive 


manner. She has raised the question as 
to where the measure is to be found 
to gauge whether at any particular time 
the historical end-product truly corres- 
ponds to the beginnings according to a 
concept of growth that is thoroughly 
legitimate. By what norm—so the Ref- 
ormation Church's critical question is 
stated—is the development of the Church 
to be measured so that it could not pos- 
sibly be a wild, rampant growth? To use 
concrete examples, how is a measure to 
be established for such things as the de- 
velopment of ecclesiastical dogma, the 
perfection of ecclesiastical law, the evo- 
lution of Church liturgy, and the un- 
folding of Christian forms of life? How 


can all this be accomplished so that 
what we have today can be conceived 
as an actuality legitimately developed 
from the beginnings? In what way will 
we be made certain that the present 
form and content of ecclesiastical mag- 
isterium and _ ecclesiastical manifesta- 
tions of life do not represent an ex- 
crescence into which all moments of 
historical development have made their 
contributions, which, the view- 
point of their origins, are neither justifi- 
able nor conceivable? Is the question 
simply whether every terminal moment 
of the Church in its development is sup- 
posed to correspond properly in terms 
of her beginnings? Much more, doesn’t 
the identity of true Church and his- 
torical form (corresponding to the in- 
dissoluble union of divinity and human- 
ity in the Person of Jesus Christ) sum- 
mon forth again and again the critical 
question of the measuring rod by which 
the Church herself is to be measured? 
Must not the Church, precisely because 
she is God’s people wandering through 
history, 


from 


ask herself again and again 
whether she has remained true to her- 
self on this path? Should she not con- 
front herself continually with the orig- 
inal picture given of her in the New 
Testament and examine her whole sub- 
sequent development in this light both 
as to her legitimacy and her present 
genuineness, and the consequences of 
her conditioned development through so 
many historical moments? 

It should be emphasized that accord- 
ing to both Protestant and Catholic the- 
ology the New Testament is a work of 
the primitive Church. Who would want 
to doubt that the existence of the in- 
dividual books of the New Testament— 
not just the final canon as such—pre- 
sumes the fact of the Church having 
been first upon the scene? Indeed, with- 
out the Church not one of the books 
brought together in the New Testament 
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would be conceivable or could even 
have been written singly! Thus, if the 
composition of the New Testament is 
an expression of the life of the ear- 
ly Church, it should be further clea: 
that the Bible was actually written 
with an eye toward the Church of all 
later times. Certainly the early Church 
needed the New Testament both as a 
handbook of her mission and as a means 
of shaping the announcement of the 
Gospel. But this does not disprove the 
fact that the entire New Testament was 
composed with an eye to the Church 
ot later times. Indeed, it was to be 
adapted for this purpose too. How then 
can the New Testament in later days 
be interpreted other than through the 
eyes of the Church? Can the 


Church of all subsequent time avoid 


early 


reading it by the measuring rod of the 
early Church and applying it accord- 
ingly to itself? Doesn’t the possession of 
the New 
Church ol 


Testament challenge the 
herself 


again and again with reference to her 


every age to test 


historical development, comparing her 
mature form with the archetypal image 
of the Church which is offered in the 
New Testament? 


This challenge is an essential monu- 


ment to the ecclesiastical understanding 
of the Reformation where the Church 


was summoned to a continual process 
of self-examination. The Lord bid each 
of his disciples to grow in grace and to 
progress from recognition to recognition 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
This was to be dutifully accomplished 
in prayer and penance, which, of course, 
imply the continual task of self-exam- 
ination. Similarly, the Church of the 
Reformation, taking over the last tend- 
encies of the primitive Church in the 
interpretation of the New Testament, 
used this admonition as a standard of 
self-examination for 


whole. The 


the Church as a 


Reformation forced the 
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Church to test her way again and again 
through history, to test the development 
of her teachings and dogmas, to test the 
building-up of all phases of her life, 
to test whether she has remained iden- 
tical in all these areas or not. The Ref- 
ormation has warned the Christian 
Church in an unmistakable way to ex- 
amine itself at all times as to whether 
the apostolicity and holiness of the 
Church—the two marks that distinguish 
with characteristic 


her being along 


catholicity—have been preserved 


through all ages—in short, whether or 
not she has remained true to herself. 

At this time and place it is impossible 
to treat more fully the many problems 
emerging from the self-knowledge de- 
termined by these four marks of the 
Christian Church. But this much should 
be clear—that any terminal position that 
the Church has reached on her journey 
through history, any moment wherein 
the Church wishes to undertake a re- 
ordering of her life and fit herself for 
a clearer concept of her preaching and 
her teaching, can be measured only ac- 
cording to the measure by which the 
Church of early times was handed on 
to succeeding generations, that is the 
New Testament. There the primitive 
pattern of the Church is contained for 
all time. The Church of early times did 
not merely compose this work for her- 
self; she wrote it rather with an eye 
to the future, for the Church that was 
to follow. Thus, the Church herself can 
in no way meditate on and preserve this 
book without freshly and constantly pre- 
senting to herself her way through his- 
tory and all that history implies. 


To assert that the Church reached an 
historical moment every time she faced 
a council is not an overstatement. Each 
historical moment was of such great 
magnitude that she was bidden to per- 
form precisely this holy task and pre- 
cisely that fulfillment of demands and 
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revelations which the Apostle himself 
had prophesied in the critical evaluation 
of her entire, many-sided communal life: 
“It is your own selves you must put to 
the test’; “You must scrutinize it all 
carelully, retaining only that which is 
good.” (2 Cor. 13, t; 1 Thess. 5, 21). 


lil 


LS pon THE PROTESTANT Christian 


looks with the fundamental view- 
point of his sense of the Church toward 
the forthcoming council the historical 


significance of the moment he is experi- 


encing will impress itself upon his con- 
sciousness, especially when he considers 
the posture of the Evangelical Church 
with regard to councils in the past. First 
of all he will recall the traditions of his 
own Church. He is aware that for him, 
too, the definitions of the early councils 
have a fixed bindingness. By these we 
mean the four first councils, when the 
central questions of Christian belief 
were decided. He knows that reference 
is made again and again in the sym- 
bolical books and especially in Evan- 
gelical theology to the defined ‘Trini- 
tarian and Christological teachings. He 
knows also that the early symbols 
(credos) were recognized as binding ex- 
pressions of faith by the symbolical 
books, where the symbolism itself was 
brought into line with the ecumenical 
symbolism. The Evangelical Christians, 
as well as the members of other 
churches, know that in these ecumenical 
symbols and in the ecumenical councils 
of the early Church Christian belief was 
spoken forth and protected from all 
manner of misinterpretations. The Ev- 
angelical Christian knows that this be- 
lief continues to live in the symbol of 
his Church and that the symbol rests 
upon the teachings of the early Church 
and that that belief today must be ex- 


pressed in the concepts and words which 
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have shaped those early-Church institu- 
tions or have been received from the 
Fathers. He knows that the councils of 
the old Church have proclaimed the 
central points of faith and expressed 
them in the concepts of their own times. 
Accordingly these points have become 
a lasting 


component of ecclesiastical 


teaching. Thus, for the Evangelical 
old-Church councils 
brought everything in matters of belief 


to the point of unfolding—everything 


Christian, the 


which had to be said in the early times 
of the Church in order that the person 
and work of Jesus Christ might be un- 
derstood, 

These convince the 
Evangelical Christian that the council 
will always represent the entire Church. 
It is this very church, which, during a 
council, by means of her shepherds and 
teachers, and with the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, invoked for just such aid—it is 
this Church which spells out in binding 
fashion the belief contained in the scrip- 
tures. But the Evangelical Christian also 
knows that precisely this spelling out 
carries with it the disabling marks of his- 
torical conditioning, and that according- 


insights also 


ly the treasure is in an earthly container. 
He knows that this clothing of belief 
within historical form cannot be rejected 
for the very reason that it is simply im- 
possible to get along with the mere Bib- 
lical explication of belief when defend- 
ing it against heretical and philosophi- 
cal misinterpretations. He knows that 
a pure exposition of belief, free of his- 
torical admixture, simply cannot be had. 
And if this is so, it is not because of 
any impotency on the part of the Church 
to cast aside her bondage to time; rather, 
much more to the point, it is a result 
of her life in the world, that is, her 
adherence to the world. Thus, in the 
Church's historical appearance all the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit and of the godly 
life are hidden in her often unimpressive 
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historical appearance. Lastly, the time- 
conditioned nature of ecclesiastical 
teaching, as it emerges spelled-out in 
the councils, is also to be understood as 
proceeding from the historical form of 
Jesus of Nazareth, that is, from the 
Christ-fact. 

Therefore all proclamations of the 
councils always embrace a two-fold as- 
pect so far as the Protestant Christian 
is concerned: belief in its timeless rela- 
tionship to the exalted Lord, and be- 
lief in its witness before the world. In 
this latter realm belong its more or less 
learned predications that always exhibit 
the concomitant signs of historical frag- 
mentation. The Protestant Christian 
knows that the Church herself admits 
the possibility of the fallibility of the 
councils in proclamations and that she 
has grappled with this difficult problem. 
Have not all the great Church thinkers, 
above all Augustine, spoken of the 
emendability of the councils, as a result 
of which it is rather a matter of indif- 
ference whether a council be plenary 
or provincial? And by so saying did 
they not mean that a council certainly 
did not have to preserve the teaching of 
the previous ones nor overturn them, 
but rather that it could improve these 
teachings and thus bring about a cleare1 
grasp of truth in consonance with new 
spiritual experiences and views? And is 
this fact not another way of saying that 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
there is a possibility of progress in 
knowledge which will provide a purer 
and more enlightened conception of ec- 
clesiastical teachings? In this very fact 
does not that special mark of ecclesiasti- 
cal knowledge shine through? We refer 
to the fourth characteristic mark where- 
by the Church, in her continual testing 
of her present teaching posture and her 
present life-form, transmutes both teach- 
ing and life into new forms, meanwhile 
measuring them by the firmly fixed 
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foundational norms of the New Tes- 
tament? 

The Protestant Christian knows that 
Luther’s position with regard to councils 
is particularly difficult to grasp. It was 
he who made the severe judgment con- 
cerning them—namely that they could 
err and had often erred. But once one 
prescinds from the sharp negatively criti- 
cal examination of this view proclaimed 
on the eve of the Reformation (a view 
proceeding from the extreme polemic 
nature of many councils) Luther's posi- 
tion remains ambivalent and in _ har- 
mony with the universal Christian con- 
viction as to what the task of the coun- 
cils Is. 

First of all, in his very controversial 
“Concerning the Councils and _ the 
Churches” (1539) Luther had already 
given roundabout recognition to the 
first four councils of the Church with 
their frankly Christological and Trini- 
tarian teaching. Indeed, he canonized 
them as the model for united ecclesi- 
astical councils and used them as a norm 
for a council's positive task. The coun- 


cil is called upon, always, to explain 


Christian belief in an _ authoritative 
fashion and to maintain it in living in- 
terpretation. The council is not called 
upon to set up new articles of belief, 
such articles as might have no basis in 
Sacred Scripture. 

In this sense, then, conscious of the 
historical fragmentation of all declara- 
tions of belief, even those of councils, 
Luther taught that councils can err— 
he did not teach that they must of ne- 
cessity err. This leaving room for error, 
therefore, affirms in principle nothing 
more than what common Christian con- 
viction asserts concerning the possibility 
of bettering conciliar conclusions. If it 
is freely admitted that one council can 
better the conclusions of another, or 
alter them, or bring them to clearer 
and better conceptualization, then room 
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will be conceded to admit that precisely 
this same work of conciliar betterment 
has not yet had the full insight into 
truth nor the firm explication that has 
become her due in a later age. Luther's 
judgment that a council can err does 
not depart in any essential way from 
the common Christian judgment about 
councils. Furthermore, what is to be 
predicated of councils can also naturally 
be applied mutatis mutandis to Luther 
himself. 

All of these reflections assure the Prot- 
estant Christian that he can look to- 
ward a coming ecumenical council of 
the Roman Church with great wishes 
and hopes, even though it presents to 
his own Church, in the not too distant 
future, the question as to how far and 
in what measure she would be prepared 
to come to an open, common ecclesiasti- 
cal understanding. In the same connec- 
tion he also gives voice to a series of 
wishes springing from the consciousness 
that a common ecclesiastical responsi- 
bility is to be found within his own 
church, too. But how can a church to- 


day demonstrate this ecumenical respon- 


sibility if development into a sectarian 
narrowness or a misunder- 
standing of the Church is to be avoided? 


The Protestant 


donatistic 


Christian harbors 
above all the silent hope that the new 
Council (which of course must be con- 
sidered ecumenical in her mind) may 
not formulate any new dogma for the 
Roman Church that might make it dif- 
ficult for the separated brethren and 
believers of other communities to under- 
stand the views which will be formu- 
lated, and to recognize them as the spe- 
cial motivation of the Holy Spirit to- 
ward a deeper grasp of truth. Can God's 
Spirit be against God's Spirit? Will not 
the unity of the Spirit and of belief be 
visible precisely to the extent that the 
Church refuses, out of love for her 
brethren, to formulate something that 


could arouse particular revulsion among 
them? Did not the Apostle Paul warn 
those strong in belief to have considera- 
tion for the weak so that no cause for 
scandal be given, if only out of love 
for Christ? 

Ihe Protestant Christian further 
wishes above all that a certain section 
of doctrine concerning the Church 
might reach full stature. We have ref- 
erence to that doctrine which the Vati- 
can Council took upon itself to teach 
but which did not reach fulfillment be- 
cause of opposing circumstances of time. 
Would it be too much to hope for an 
explicit dogma of Roman teaching in 
which the seli-knowledge of the Roman 
Church could be so expressed that at 
the same time—and herein les that 
which is new in our historical situation 
and which cannot be ignored—it took 
cognizance of the self-knowledge of the 
brethren in the separated communities? 
Would not a great step toward each 
other be taken if this segment of the 
Roman Church's teaching were com- 
pleted in a future council and that work 
could be continued and _ concluded 
which, because of the exigencies of the 
times, the Vatican had to break off? 

With regard to the encounters with 
the separated communities themselves, 
the Evangelical Christian wishes that it 
might be possible for the Roman 
Church to accomplish ‘what her head 
calls the “search for unity and grace” 
in two directions—to Eastern Christian- 
ity and to the entire world of Protestant- 
ism. Indeed, much binds the Eastern 
and Western Churches together. They 
put a thousand years of history behind 
them together. Beyond this, they have 
met each other on intimate terms again 
and again and in so doing their rela- 
tionship has laid the firm foundation 
for their vastly similar concept of 
Church, official position, and teaching. 
The Evangelical Christian would rejoice 
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if it were possible for both to approach 
each other in the search for unity in 
such fashion that what separates them 
could be looked upon as of lesser ac- 
count than that which binds them to- 
gether! 

Concerning the relationship of the 
Roman Church to Protestantism, there 
is no doubt that in many aspects of 
Christian belief and Christian life they 
are separated. But who would care to 
overlook the fact that they have a com- 
mon history up until the late Middle 
Ages, that everything the Roman Church 
experienced up to the time of the Ref- 
ormation continues to work in Protes- 
tantism like an inheritance that in a 
good or bad sense can be brought to 
fruition and indeed has partly come 
to fruition? They have a history of close 
to five hundred years, which, if not simi- 
lar in all aspects, has still survived the 
same threats from the outside and has 
experienced engagement with the same 
spiritual streams of modern times. No 
one should overlook the fact that both 
churches, the Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant Christian, despite the manifold 
forms of the latter, are bound together 
by the same lofty characteristics and 
with their collective effectiveness serve 
only the salus antmarum. On this side 
as well as on the other the entire work 
of the Church has everything that works 
effectively in the world and against the 
world, yet only the one goal—to be of 
service to the honor of God and the 
eternal salvation of its individual mem- 
bers. What a possibility exists to meet 
separated brethren in the search for 
grace if only the problem is viewed from 
within the very depths of the Church. 


r Is CERTAINLY no easy task for the 

Roman Church to take up the ques- 
tion of contact with Protestantism, a 
phenomenon that must seem so complex 
to her. She has to ask Protestantism 
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where binding declarations of teaching 
and belief can be found. It is for this 
reason, perhaps, that the wish should be 
uttered that the council seek encounter 
with the separated brethren simultan- 
eously in two phases, for there will be 
different problems to be treated with 
Eastern Christianity than with Protes- 
tantism. It is, therefore, self-evident that 
the encounter be accomplished in two 
segments. Then, because of the charac- 
teristic results of the ecumenical move- 
ment, what is of concern for Protestant- 
ism can also be suggested as a point of 
contact with the Ecumenical Council of 
Churches. In this way all information 
wished for as binding declaration of be- 
lief can be obtained by the Council in 
which the various churches are repre- 
sented and where they can be contacted. 


If one were, then, to sum up the 
wishes that are harbored, five questions 
spontaneously arise which the Protestant 
Christian might wish to speak concern- 
ing his expectations for the Ecumenical 
Council. 


does the Roman 


Church exhibit any possibility of an un- 


1. In what way 


derstanding with Protestants? 


2. Is the Roman Church ready to take 


under special protection within her 
walls those who have been in the fore- 
front of the ecumenical work of “search- 


ing for unity’? 


8. Is the Roman Church prepared to 
recognize other churches as churches if 
they have placed themselves under the 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ and have an 
ordered official status and government, 
in the sense of the early Church, not- 
withstanding the fact that the develop- 
ment of the Roman Church since the 
sixteenth century has not been parallel? 


4. Is the Roman Church ready to stand 

up for common witness—in the socio- 
esthetic, political, and cultural realm— 
over against the non-Christian world? 
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5. In some eventual council, is the 
Roman Church disposed to give a def- 
inite place to one of the traditional rep- 
resentations of the laity? 

The surviving document di- 
rected to the Roman Church is a letter 
of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, com- 
posed between 110 and 117 A.D. Igna- 
tius was about to be martyred in the 


oldest 


Arena in Rome, which at that time was 
still the Capital of the Empire. On his 
way there he directed a thoughtful let- 
ter to the Roman community. In it he 
asked them to be allowed to partake of 
the grace of martyrdom and begged 
them above all not to do anything to 
hinder his gaining, through martyrdom, 
membership in the true band of fol- 
lowers. In the preamble with which 
the letter opens, the Syrian _ Bish- 
op insisted upon certain features which 
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had already characterized the Roman 
community in the first decades of its 
existence in the capital of the Empire 
and made her recognizable to all the 
brothers and sisters of other communi- 
ties. These features were a singular com- 
passion, a readiness to sacrifice, and a 
willingness to serve, and they had been 
imposed upon her by the fact that she 
was the community of the capital of the 
world. Thus it is that Ignatius speaks 
of the Roman Church as prokathemene 
tes agapes, the one who leads in love 
and has been endowed with this priority. 

As we survey the coming of the coun- 
cil, we wish that perhaps Christendom 
may again experience this primacy tn 
love that has been at all times her great- 


est jewel and most lovely adornment. 


Translated by JOHN DEVLIN 
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AN INDIAN VIEW OF EUROPE 


KAVALAM MADHAVA PANIKKAR 


4 fen INDIAN view of Europe and its 

civilization has never been well-de- 
fined. As a result of many historical rea- 
sons it is only now, during the last few 
years, that Europe has been coming into 
the focus of India’s vision. For most of the 
period of Europe’s direct contact with 
India, beginning with Vasco da Gama’s 
arrival in 1498, many things stood in the 
way of India or any other Asian coun- 
try coming to have a clear idea of Eu- 
rope. For over 300 years, these contacts 
were almost entirely commercial except 
for a limited missionary activity in the 
small coastal towns where the Portu- 
guese had a foothold. Nor were these 
early commercial and maritime activities 
of a kind which were conducive to mu- 
tual understanding. Weak and ineffec- 
tive on land, European activities were 
mainly on the seas where, basing them- 
selves on a doctrine of monopoly and 
a denial of rights to others, they estab- 
lished, by the most ruthless methods, a 
reign of terror. The Westerners were, 
therefore, considered by the peoples of 
India during these early periods as un- 
civilized barbarians, who paid no heed 
to the laws of humanity. Nor was the 
missionary activity of this early period 
such as to bring about an understand- 
ing of the spirit of Europe. Though 
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limited to the small coastal tracts over 
which Europeans had authority, the ac- 
tivities of the missionaries and their at- 
titude towards Islam and Hinduism as 
doctrines of evil only added to the dis- 
trust that the Indians felt towards the 
newcomers. 

When in the 18th century the trading 
activities became more widespread, what 
Indians knew of Europe was through 
the traders and merchants, mostly un- 
educated people without any pretense to 
culture, unsuitable in every way to rep- 
resent the spirit of Europe. One Eng- 
lish historian has described the general- 
ity of these merchants as men educated 
in dishonesty and graduated in chican- 
ery. The low salaries of the officers of 
the trading companies, and the right to 
private trade which they enjoyed made 
them rapacious, as their one object in 
coming out to the East was to get rich 
quick and return as millionaires to their 
homelands. They were not the type of 
men who could have given to India an 
idea of Europe. 

By 1818, most of India had passed 
under British authority and for almost 
a century to come Europe came to be 
identified in Indian minds with Eng- 
land. British authority did not make a 
distinction between Englishmen and In- 
dians, but between Europeans and In- 
dians. The exclusive privileges which 
they assumed were not for themselves 
alone but for Europeans as such. This 
attitude by which Europe came to be 
identified with England had in some 
ways most unfortunate results. The po- 
litical authority which Britain came to 
exercise in India after 1818 led to the 
development of an attitude of superior- 
ity on the part of the British, in its 
turn generating a feeling of resentment, 
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distrust and dislike on the part of In- 
dians. As Europe was identified with 
Britain, all Indians except a few who 
had become’ Europeanized were inclined 
to look upon Europe as something 
which represented violence and a sense 
of domination. There was no oppor- 
tunity of coming to know Europe. Also, 
there was no direct contact with Eu- 
ropean people either in England or on 
the Continent. For over another fifty 
years there was hardiy any movement 
from India even to Britain, not to speak 
of the rest of Europe. It was only in 
the last quarter of the 19th century that 
the first trickle of Indian students 
reached England, which during the last 
fifty years became a serious enough 
movement to affect the general Indian 
view of Europe. But this period also 
witnessed the growth of the nationalist 
movement, a pride in the traditions of 
India, and a marked tendency towards 
a revival of Hindu religion, all of which 
prevented a just appreciation of the val- 
ues of Europe. 


The schoo!s and universities in India 
were on European model, and the pic- 
ture of Europe they presented was no 
doubt a very flattering and attractive 
one. But it by no means impressed the 
people, as, perhaps perversely, out of re- 
sentment arising from their political sub- 
ordination and the hardly concealed 
view of the Europeans that others were 
inferior, the educated people in India 
were increasingly doubtful of Europe's 
virtues. It should be remembered that 
the early years of the 20th century wit- 
nessed the high water marks of imperial- 
ism, when Kipling and others sang about 
“the lesser breed without the law,” and 
everyone spoke blatantly about “the 
white man’s burden,” of civilizing the 
natives. The consequence of this attitude 
was to turn the educated Indian away 
from Europe, and to create a self image 


flattering to himself on the basis of his 





own traditions. It is a remarkable and 
significant fact that the great thinkers 
and leaders of India in the first half of 
the 20th century, Tagore, Gandhi, Au- 
robindo, Ananda Coomaraswamy and 
others, though educated in Europe and 
impressed with the traditions of Europe, 
expressed this resentment more than 
even those who had little direct knowl- 
edge of Europe. In fact it may be broad- 
ly stated that the political authority of 
Europe over Asia did not help to create 
an understanding or appreciation of the 
greatness or values of Europe. 

Another important factor which help- 
ed to build this wall of misunderstand- 
ing was the activity of the missionaries. 
The period from 1850 to 1914 was the 
heyday of missionary activity. In many 
fields—notably education and medicine— 
their activities were well appreciated, but 
their attitude to Indian religions was 
greatly resented and even obscured their 
good work in other fields. The Christian 
missionary in those days started with 
the assumption that the Hindu religion 
was a bundle of gross superstitions. He 
did not hesitate to proclaim this view 
of his in the clearest terms. Moreover, 
forgetting the obvious fact that Chris- 
tianity had existed and flourished in In- 
dia from the days of the Apostles, long 
before it reached many countries of Eu- 
rope, the European missionaries of that 
time presented it as a special contribu- 
tion of Europe. This identification of 
Christianity with European dominance 
was not good either for Christianity or 
for Europe. Christianity came to be con- 
sidered as the religion of imperialism, a 
position from which it is beginning to 
recover now. And Europe for its part 
came to be identified with a particular 
creed, which was presented differently 
by different sects. 

Finally the two great wars of the 20th 
century cast serious doubts on the moral 


values which Europe claimed to repre- 
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sent. The question which was asked was: 
if Europe represents all the qualities 
that are claimed for it, how does it 
come about that between themselves they 
are fighting wars of destruction? Is there 
one Europe or many Europes? For how 
could it be pretended that Italy and 
Germany do not represent Europe while 
France and Britain do? Is not commu- 
nism a part of the European tradition 
as much as liberalism is? ‘These and 
numerous other questions confused the 
Asian mind in its understanding of Eu- 
rope in the 20th century. 

With the achievement of independence 
a new attitude to this question became 
visible in India. The era of colonialism 
having ended, the idea of Europe as a 
coiossus dominating the world slowly 
gave away. Also the adoption by India 
of democratic forms of government de- 
veloped in Europe, and of economic pro- 
grams on the basis of European experi- 
ences brought a better appreciation of 
European values. Moreover, it became 
possible for Indians generally to see Eu- 
rope without the blinkers of aggressive 
nationalism. The identification oi Eu- 
rope with Britain also ceased with in- 
creasing knowledge of other European 
countries. 


It cannot, however, be said that there 
is yet an integrated view of Europe. 
With most people Europe is still a group 
of countries of high technical skills and 
material advancement from which they 
could learn much. What has impressed 
the people is not the moral greatness 
of Europe, but its industrial develop- 
ments, higher standards of living and 
progress in science. Therefore, we have 
to enquire what it is that stands even 
now in the way of a genuine apprecia- 
tion of Europe and its culture. 

Primarily it is the attitude of Europe 
itself. Europe still sees herself as the 
center of the world, with the other areas, 
even the ancient civilizations of China 
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and India, as adjuncts to herself. The 
general European point of view is that 
civilization is centered in Europe, that 
it is the home of all art, culture, re- 
ligion, and of course science. The fact 
that for over 150 years political power 
was centered in Europe has favored the 
development of a general Europo-cen- 
trism which has led to a narrowness of 
spirit and a condescending approach to 
other civilizations. That other coun- 
tries have their own traditions of art 
which they consider to be in no way 
inferior to the art of Europe comes as 
something strange to the European. Edu- 
cated people in Europe will no doubt 
agree there is a highly developed tra- 
dition of art in India. But it is assumed 
that it is a curiosity which ts for the spe- 
cialist, and hardly a matter to be com- 
pared with the art of Europe and in 
any case not to be counted as a major 
contribution to the artistic heritage of 
the world. The case with literature is 
similar. Indian literature has a continu- 
three thousand 
years. It is not only a question of the 
classic literature of Sanskrit, but of Pah, 
Prakrit and the great modern Indian 
languages. And yet to the Europeans 
they do not exist. Even more complex 
is the attitude to religion. To the ordi- 
nary European, the great religions of 
India, Hinduism and Buddhism, con- 
vey no particular significance. To them 
religion means Christianity which by a 
curious logic they consider to be spe- 
cially European. 


ous tradition of over 


When it comes to science, the Euro- 
pean attitude is that it is a special Eu- 
ropean monopoly. No one would deny 
that during the last 300 years the major 
advances in science have come from 
Europe. But any unprejudiced student 
of history would recognize that at dif- 
ferent times, different countries have led 
the way in scientific advancement. Sci- 


ence has no geographical limitation. 
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Once an advance in scientific knowl- 
edge is made anywhere in the world, 
whether in Europe, in America, in Rus- 
sia or in China, it becomes the property 
of mankind. To talk of science as some- 
thing special to Europe is as ridiculous 
as it is to talk of the spiritualism of the 
Fast. And yet the unstated assumption 
of most European thinking today is 
that science is the special privilege of 
urope. 

here is another favorite and widely 
prevalent misconception of Europe 
which prevents the Indians or for that 
matter other Asians, from having a genu- 
ine understancing of Europe. This is 
the strange European conception of his- 
tory as a titanic struggle between Eu- 
rope and Asia. Its origin can be traced 
back to Herodotus, who in trying to 
find a motive for the Persian King’s 
attack on Hellas, enunciated the fan- 
tastic doctrine that it was undertaken 
in revenge for the defeat of the Trojans 
by the Greeks. This is how a modern 


historian summarizes this view. 


“The Persians claim that they had 
let the abductions pass without taking 
any notice whereas the Hellenes had ex- 
acted vengeance for the abduction of 
a Lacedemonian princess by collecting 
a great expeditionary force and then in- 
vading Asia and destroying Priam’s Em- 
pire. From that day the Persians say 
that they had regarded the Hellenic 
world as being in a state of war with 
them, the point being that the Persians 
lay claim to Asia and to the non-Hel- 
lenic Asiatic people as their own do- 
minion while they think of Europe and 
the Hellenic world as being an alter 
orbis.”’ 


The defeat of the Persian King was 
thus identified with the victory of Eu- 
rope. During the renaissance when Eu- 
rope accepted wholesale many Greek 
conceptions, it seems to have taken also 
the doctrine of the continuing struggle 
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between Europe and Asia—a conception 
to which was added a new meaning. By 
a mystic transubstantiation post-renais- 
sance Europe identified itself with 
though the Hellenic people 
were on the marginal area between Eu- 
rope and Asia 


Greece, 


with their homelands 
both continents. But 
by this imaginative action of historical 
annexation, the West 
for itself and _ the 


on the edge of 
claimed Greek 
Greek tradition 
as its own, though the people of the 
Middle East, especially the Islamic na- 
tions had a greater right to claim that 
inheritance. But having taken over the 
conception of Asia and Europe as op- 
posing ideological areas, the conception 
that Herodotus had created, they gave 
it a new interpretation. In the new 
context Europe, in its own view, stood 
for freedom, progress and all other good 
things, while Asia stood for all that 
was reactionary and bad. This provided 
the ideology for the European domina- 
tion of Asia, for the belief that free- 
dom and progress were being enlarged 
by Europe’s conquests. The survival of 
this feeling in the historical thinking 
of today has been one of the major 
difficulties of India’s understanding of 
Europe. 

It is necessary to understand the main 
facts which cloud the issue, before con- 
sidering the Indian view of Europe. The 
average Indian is firmly convinced that 
Europe is not only self-centered and con- 
sequently arrogant in its attitude but 
that its civilization is materialistic and 
without moral values. That it is a false 
view, there is no doubt. The great spir- 
itual values of Europe are not empha- 
sized by the Europeans themselves who 
are more anxious to impress the orientals 


by their material progress, to judge every- 
thing by the yardstick of per capita 
income, ever increasing production of 
luxury goods, the latest techniques of 
industrial production. In fact Europe 
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still treats Asia as a market for goods 
and, therefore, advertises her products. 
The qualities which have made Europe 
what it is, its integration, its 
moral ever-increasing sym- 
biotic circle which finally covers the 
entire population, its deep religious 
faith, these are not advertised 
therefore, Europe cannot blame us In- 
dians for taking them at their own valu- 


social 
values, its 


and, 


ation. 

In discussing India’s view of Europe, 
the first question one has to ask is 
whether there is a definable entity which 
can be identified as Europe. It is not 
an easy question to answer. Those who 
think that the 
may read the remarkable analysis of 


answer is self-evident 
this conception on pages 195 and 196 
of the 9th volume of Toynbee’s Study 
of History. There, commenting upon 
H. A. L. Fisher's conception of history 
Toynbee says: “In writing into his title 
this one word ‘Europe’ the historian 
has compromised himself inextricably by 
subscribing implicitly to at least 39 ar- 
ticles of a Western Religio historict.” 
After analysing a few of these concep- 
tions Toynbee ends by saying: “Its bur- 
den was that ‘Europe’ was distinguished 
alike from an unchanging East and from 
primitive people who have no history 
by being History's only possible subject.” 

Europe undoubtedly exists as a geo- 
graphical fact, for is it not so marked 
on the maps? But even here it is not so 
clear. Though geography maintains that 
Europe is the projection of the great 
land mass to the West of the Urals, and 
separated by the Caucasus mountains 
and the Dardanelles, it was the general 
idea till almost the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, that the Balkans were a part of 
the Near East, while today, the Soviet 
Union and the countries associated with 
it in geographical Europe are alluded 
to as the East. They have been for prac- 
tical purposes excluded from the con- 
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ception of Europe. This changing geo- 
graphical conception of Europe has 
a long historical pedigree. In the middle 
ages, there was no conception of the 
world beyond Europe. Dante considered 
that Ulysses was guilty of a major trans- 
gression when he sailed beyond Gib- 
raltar into the Atlantic. In fact since 
Europe was to the men of the Middle 
Ages the world, they did not think of it 
as Europe. The prevailing conception 
was not of Europe but of an ecclesia unt- 
versalis, which was split into an ecclesia 
orientalis and an ecclesia occidentalis. 
The conception of Europe as something 
different from the rest of the world was 
the result of the Greek idea which was 
incorporated into European thinking at 
the time of the renaissance. To this, how- 
ever, an added content and meaning was 
given by the discovery of the new world 
at the end of the 15th century. Till that 
time India was merely a legendary land 
from which the spices came. China was 
even less known though Marco Polo 
had brought wonderful tales back from 
his stay at the court of Kubiliai. The 
existence of the Americas was not even 
suspected. The geographical discoveries 
thus gave to Europe a sense of differ- 
ence, which its later dominance over 
most of this area emphasized. The im- 
age of Europe as the centre and heart 
of the world emerged as a result of these 
factors. 

If Europe has been a changing con- 
ception, in geography, is there a cultural 
unity which can be specifically char- 
acterized as European? Again we are 
faced with difficulties. There seems to 
be not one but many types of culture 
in Europe so that the definition of any- 
thing as specifically European becomes 
difficult. There is a deep and abiding 
spiritual culture, based on Christian tra- 
dition; equally there has been a unique 
tradition of materialism which has de- 
nied the values of religion. Both the 
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European Catholic tradition and Com- 
munism seem to us in India equally Eu- 
ropean. If there is a strong liberal tra- 
dition in Europe, equally there has been 
a strong totalitarian tradition, also genu- 
inely European. If it is claimed that a 
scientific approach is the basis of genu- 
ine European tradition, it is easy to 
point out without in the least denying 
the great advance in science which has 
marked the life of Europe during the 
last three hundred years, that even dur- 
ing this period a vigorous non-scientific, 
religious and mystical tradition has 
flourished in Europe side by side with 
science. Finally if it is held that the re- 
lation of large-scale industry to society 
is the essence of European civilization, 
it is obvious that over a large area in 
Europe it is but a late development, 
and that many countries in Europe, like 
Ireland and Spain, are less advanced in- 
dustrially than some Asian countries 
like Japan. 

For an outsider, therefore, it is not 
very easy to speak of the cultural unity 
of Europe—to mark out something as 
specifically European. And yet there is 
something under- 
stands as Europe. The shot and shell 
of logic, and a detailed analysis of 
known facts do not wholly reduce it to 


which an outsider 


nothingness. Obviously it is not some- 
thing simple which can be defined in 
a few words. All that I can do here is 
to give my conception of what Europe 
1S. 

There are certain dominant features 
with regard to European life, which in 
spite of its contradictions give it a basic 
unity. That unity in the area outside 
the Balkans was based on both the sec- 
ular and spiritual traditions of Rome, 
represented effectively by the Catholic 
Church. The Reformation no doubt dl- 
vided Europe spiritually, but the tra- 
dition of Rome, in the sphere of law 


and morals, had been so firmly rooted 
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as to enable the unity of civilization to 
be upheld and maintained. To this 
general unity of law and morals, was 
added in the centuries that followed the 
great discovery, a general prosperity 
which enabled Western Europe to de- 
velop a sense of high adventure and 
a commercial and maritime civilization, 
which laid the basis of a capitalist so- 
ciety. It is the social organization of 
the European countries following the de- 
velopment of capitalism that gave Eu- 
rope not merely its special features, but 
the immense urge towards industrializa- 
tion. A third feature of Europe, which 
differentiated it at the time from the 
rest of the world, was the special interest 
in material sciences which it developed. 
The scientific advances of the 17th, 18th 
and 19th centuries gave to European 
civilization the features which marked 
it as different from other civilizations 
at the time. The effect of these advances 
penetrated the life of European peoples 
to a degree that had not been attained 
before, and gave it a new approach 
which gave Europe its special features. 

That there is a cultural unity in Eu- 
rope is obvious to us because of the 
general reaction of ideas and movements 
of opinion over the whole area. At least 
from the Carolingian times this has 
been a fact. All the great movement of 
brandine Church embraced the whole of 
European Christendom. The _ Hilde- 
brandine church embraced the whole of 
Western Europe. The problem of in- 
vestiture rocked the distant island of 
England as much as it did Germany. 
The movements of heresy were not con- 
fined to geographical localities and when 
the Reformation came it affected 
equally every country in Christendom, 


though with varying degrees of intensity. 
Nor did this cultural unity cease with 
the division of Europe into Catholic and 
Protestant. The ideas of the movement 


known as the Enlightenment spread 
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over the whole of Europe. In this man- 
ner, to our day there is undoubtedly 
a pool of European ideas, which gives 
to every serious movement wherever it 
may originate in Europe, a generally 
European character. Socialism and Com- 
munism are themselves witnesses to this 
community of Europe. In art and lit- 
erature, no less than in philosophy, the 
European-ness of every important local 
movement can be found. Thus, viewing 
it from the outside, there is undoubt- 
edly a Europe with a community of 
ideas, institutions and sense of unity. 
To a thoughtful observer there are 
which 


would seem to share with Europe. The 


many basic conceptions India 
first is the value of human personality. 
Traditionally from the earliest times In 
dian thought has emphasized the su- 
preme value of the individual. In the 
great epic the Mahabharata, there is a 
very remarkable passage which says: 


In the life of man there are two 
things: 

Personality and fate 

Of these I consider personality to be 
the supreme fact. 

Fate is only a conjecture. 


In fact it is often urged as a weakness 
of Indian life that it emphasizes too 
much the individual as against society. 
This view of the supreme value of the 
individual may be compared with what 
Goethe says: 


People, serfs, and conquerors are with 
us always; 

But personality above is the highest 
happiness 

Of the child of the earth. 


Another significant similarity between 
Indian and European thought is the 
attempted harmony between things of 
the spirit and of matter. There is a pop- 
ular conception in Europe that the 
Indians are other-worldly, or as one 
great modern European thinker has ex- 
pressed it, that the Indian civilization 
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is life-denying. This is, of course, a very 
partial view based on the philosophic 
texts of schoolmen. It is possible to make 
out the same case against Europe by 
quoting selected texts from medieval 
mystics and theological writers. But bas- 
ically the Indian attitude is similar to 
that of Europe in emphasizing both as- 
pects of life, giving value to things of 
the spirit no less than to material affairs. 

Both these attitudes are of special im- 
portance today when the world is faced 
with frank denial of spiritual values. 
Europe to us, therefore, stands for some- 
thing much more than highly developed 
technology, and ever increasing indus- 
trial production. 


A distinguished American historian, 
Prescott Webb, has argued that all the 
ideas which we identify with Europe 


today—its dynamism, democratic struc- 
ture, its freedom of mind, the impor. 
tance which it attaches to the individual, 
are the outcome of the forces liberated 
by the discovery of new lands which 
he terms the Great Frontier. The school 
of historians who have been influenced 
by him argue that this is the factor 
which shaped what is now known as 
European which created 
capitalism, gave rise to industrial revo- 
lution, freed the people from autocracy, 


civilization, 


etc. “It is inconceivable,” he says, “that 
this many people (Europe) confined to 
this small area could by any stretch of 
their genius or by an invention they 
might make, produce the wealth and 
create the boom which they enjoyed dur- 
ing the four following centuries.” The 
four hundred years following the great 
discoveries, which made Europe the cen- 
tre of the world, and produced a unique 
civilization in Europe is from the Amer- 
ican point of view only an abnormal 
era, perhaps only preparation for the 
great American age. This is how Webb 
describes it in The Great Frontier: 


“It (the doctrine that the present 
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Western civilization is based on the 
‘boom conditions’ which the new dis- 
coveries introduced) means that the 
modern age was an abnormal age and 
not a progressive ordered development 
which mankind was destined to make 
anyway. It means that the institutions 
developed in 
(1500-1900) institu- 
tions, something out of the ordinary, 


the exceptional period 
were exceptional 


something quite different from what 
might be expected in the course of hu- 
man affairs. They and their attendant 
ideas about human beings, government 
and economics are very highly special- 
ized to meet the bogm conditions and 
may be expected to undergo much 
have 
passed away. (p. 14)” Thus it is claimed 
that what Europe had so far considered 


change when those conditions 


to be its own special characteristics— 


liberty, democracy, capitalist produc- 
tion—are in reality not European at all 


but the product of American experience. 

Whatever may be the element of 
truth in this idea of Europe as seen 
from the vantage ground of America, 
there is no doubt that the return of 
Columbus from America and of Vasco 
da Gama from Asia has reduced Europe 
to its normal proportions, and it is now 
possible to view Europe not as a colos- 
sus striding the world, projecting itself 
over other continents, but as an impor- 
tant but small portion of the Eurasian 
continent. The return of Vasco da Gama 
—that is the re-emergence of the Asian 
people—has deprived Europe of its dom- 
inant position in Asia. The return of 
Columbus has not merely limited Eu- 
ropes expansion to the West but has 
brought the new American power, in- 
fluence and ideas effectively into the 
home territories of Europe itself. To- 
day, therefore, we have a vision of Eu- 
rope quite different from the self im- 
age she had created for herself. On both 
sides of her are states which claim 
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greater power, larger resources and what 
is more, greater advancement in indus- 
trial production, which had for so long 
been claimed as the special virtue of 
Europe. 

For all this diminution of size, power 
and status, for one like myself viewing 
it from the East, Europe still represents 
a great and noble force in the world. It 
has its tradition of the worth of the 
individual—a doctrine whose importance 
has to be re-emphasized in these days 
of more and more state power. It has 
its moral values, deeply imbedded in 
its life which even the unexampled pros- 
perity of the 19th century did not de- 
stroy. In a world which emphasizes ma- 
terial tradition of 
classical Europe is something which the 


values, the moral 
world can ill afford to neglect and far 
less to ignore. It has its sense of hyman- 
ism, limited in outlook though it be, 
but still a great and noble tradition, 
which is being continuously enriched. 
It is still a house of high 
thought and fine sensibility, and possesses 
an undiminished 


treasure 


art and 
letters. Nor could it be justly said that 


interest in 


its great urge for the expansion of the 
boundaries of scientific knowledge ts any 
less today than it has been in the past, 
though it is shared equally by other 
nations. Thus, looking at it objectively 
from India, Europe remains a major 
centre of world civilization: creative, 
vital, recognizing both the values of 
tradition and of progress. 


There is only one danger that I could 
see to its continuing greatness, that is 
its ego-centrism. A civilization begins to 
decay and to lose its dynamic power 
when it does not adjust itself to the new 
forces which come into existence outside 
its own area. In the 10th century a 
great Arab philosopher, Al Beruni, spent 
many years in India studying its life 
and civilization. Al Beruni remarked 
after a sympathetic study of the country 
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and its people that the Indians thought 
that there was no people like themselves, 
no philosophies like theirs, no sciences 
like their own. The consequence of this 
ego-centrism was that in another cen- 
tury and a half the fiood of Islam had 
swept the plains of North India. An 
equally significant story relates to Chien 
Lung, the last great Emperor of China. 
When the Emperor received Lord Ma- 
cartney, the Ambassador of Britain, then 
already the strongest nation in the 
world, he said that his great Empire 
possessed everything that was necessary, 
but if the barbarians desired to trade 
with China they could be permitted to 
do so in a limited way if they obeyed 
the laws and respected the rites. 

The Son of Heaven, the Sovereign of 
a great people with a great and con- 
tinuous civilization, did not realize the 
changes that had taken place elsewhere, 
that new powers had developed far 
away from the Celestial Empire, and he 
continued to think that China was still 
the centre of the world. Hardly half a 
century had to pass before the same bar- 
barians from the West had laid his 
mightly Empire low and it took a full 
century for the Chinese to expiate for 
this sin of ego-centrism. 

An outside observer cannot fail to 
note the same tendency in Europe to- 
day. In its sense of past achievement it 
fails to recognize the new tendencies 
which are manifesting themselves else- 
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where. The greatness of America and 
the Soviet Union is too obvious a fact 
for Europe to overlook. But the re- 
surgence of Asia generally, the great 
strides that China is making, the changes 
taking place in India, the transforma- 
tion of these peoples, are from the point 
of view of the future no less important 
than the changes which have already 
taken place in America and the Soviet 
Union. And yet there is a notable ten- 
dency to ignore these changes and live, 
at least so far as they are concerned, in 
a state of proud indifference. 

And yet looking at Europe one can 
see that in spite of the loss of her power, 
in spite of the shrinking of her area, 
and in spite of a certain arrogance which 
looks upon others as inferior, the spir- 
itual and intellectual forces which Eu- 
rope still represents will be a major 
factor in the future also. Europe has 
still a great deal to contribute to the 
common treasury of the world’s thought 
and achievement. More, she has a sacred 
tradition of the value of human personal- 
ity which she in a degree shares with 
the more ancient civilizations of Asia. 
India, therefore, looks upon Europe as 
embodying a culture and a civilization, 
the permanent values of which can 
never die or cease to have value, which 
in fact can now shine in greater glory 
since it has shed that spirit of aggressive 
domination which had for so long ob- 
scured and clouded it. 





ANNUAL REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY: 1959 


HETHER OR NOT it be due to 
the many centenaries being cele- 
brated this year, the fact is that recent 
publications in philosophy have taken 
a definitely historical direction. The 
titles of the first four sections below 
indicate a general interest in reconsider- 
ing our intellectual roots. Even existen- 
tialism is settling down to the senior- 
citizen status of a movement deserving 
of tranquil historical scrutiny. This his- 
torical mood in philosophy is probably 
strengthened by the absence of new 
speculative developments of a major 
sort and by the highly unsettled condi- 
tion of basic physical theory, which has 
always provided rich leads for modern 
philosophy but whose twentieth-century 
shifts have made the philosophical elab- 
orations out of date so rapidly. 


l. Centennial Year: 1959 


B. Glass, O. Temkin, and W. Straus, 

editors. Forerunners of Darwin, 1745- 
1859. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1959. Pp. 471. $6.50. 

. C. Greene. The Death of Adam: 
Evolution and Its Impact on West- 
ern Thought. Ames, Iowa: State 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 388. 
$4.95. 

Gertrude Himmelfarb. Darwin and 
the Darwinian Revolution. New 
York: Doubleday, 1959. Pp. 480. 
$5.95. 

G. A. Wetter, S.J. Dialectical Materi- 
alism. New York: Praeger, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 609. $10.00. 

W. O. Martin. Metaphysics and Ide- 








For the fourth consecutive year Prof. 
Collins presents his uniquely valuable 


survey in Cross Currents. His most 
recent book is Gop IN MODERN PHILOso- 
PHY, (Regnery); his study of THe Ex- 
ISTENTIALISTS 1s now available in paper- 
back. 
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ology. Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 87. $2.50. 
Sidney Hook, editor. Psychoanalysis, 
Scientific Method, and Philosophy. 
New York: New York University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 370. $5.00. 
N. G. McCluskey, S.J. Public Schools 
and Moral Education: The Influ- 
ence of Horace Mann, William 
Torrey Harris, and John Dewey. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 315. $6.00. 


It will require another year to assess 
the flood of articles and books com- 
memorating the 1959 centennials, but 
already an interesting pattern is dis- 
cernible. There was a highly competent 
international gathering in Paris for 
Henri Bergson, but his thought seems 
to carry urgency mainly for French per- 
sonalists and existentialists. The meetings 
devoted to Husserl at several European 
centers reflect his broad impact on the 
most basic questions in Western philoso- 
phy, but also a certain frustration about 
trying to make him as relevant to phys- 
ical theory as he is to some types of 
psychology. No one seems to take very 
seriously the idea that phenomenologists 
and analytical men are doing much the 
same sort of job. Freud and Marx con- 
tinue to command steady attention not 
only from the experts but also from the 
popularizers. Especially under univer- 
sity auspices, a quiet move is going 
ahead to untangle the ideas of John 
Dewey from the tangential issues which 
in the past have beclouded our evalua- 
tion of him. But by far the broadest 
influence is that of Darwin. Geneticists, 
students of Victorian literature, non- 
evolving lay preachers in the Julian 
Huxley style, historians of ideas, editors 
and illustrators in the Luce stable—from 
all points on the compass come witnesses 
to Darwin's present importance. 
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Forerunners of Darwin should help 
to curb the many loose references to how 
Darwin was anticipated by this or that 
man. F. C. Haber’s two papers on fossil 
study show how a consideration of fossils 
forcibly enlarged our time-consciousness 
beyond the 6000-year span supposedly 
dictated by the Bible. Philosophers in- 
terested in the species problem will find 
some valuable references in Bentley 
Glass’s survey of the various modern 
biological notions of species. He also 
furnishes a nutshell description of the 
real difference between eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century conceptions of evolu- 
tion. “The new evolution is the evolu- 
tion of the species, presupposing hered- 
itary change and 


whereas 
the old evolution theory presupposed 


variation, 


an unchanging species, based on the 
eternal conservation 
nature. 


of its hereditary 
In the one conception, 
hereditary variation is ever new; in the 
other, it has been present from the 
beginning, requiring only the right con- 
ditions for its release and expansion.” 
C. C. Gillispie locates Darwin's originalli- 
ty in his taking an atomistic rather than 
an organismic view of nature and in 
his refusal to accept Lamarck’s moral- 
izing of natural events. A. O. Lovejoy’s 
essays on the evolutionary ideas of 
Schopenhauer and on Kant’s position 
are worth consulting once more. 


The continuity of content and view- 
point which is inevitably missing from 
the Glass collection of essays is recovered 
in Professor Greene’s The Death of 
Adam. Under this somewhat dramatic 
title, he traces the stages in the break- 
down of the medieval view of man and 
the cosmos under the impact of modern 
scientific theories, especially the evo- 
lutionary conception of human origins. 
It is thus a twofold story which Greene 
tells: not only the progressive expansion 
of the mechanical mode of explanation 
from Boyle’s experiments on air pres- 
sure to Darwin’s account of the mecha- 
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nism of natural selection but also the 
transformation of the religious outlook 
from John Ray’s relatively tranquil and 
Scripturally founded interpretation of 
science to Herbert Spencer's discreet 
agnosticism and half-belief in progress. 
We gain new insight into the role of 
the eighteenth century, because it was 
during this time that the implications 
of change were seen to include the his- 
tory of man as regulated by the common 
laws of our earth. And even Linnaeus 
began to ask about a particular species: 
“Could this have been formed from the 
preceding one by the environment?” 
That man is the last step in the process 
of organic transformation was thus 
widely suspected in the century before 
Darwin, but the final portion of this 
book is devoted to a detailed charting 
of the steps by which Darwin and his 
associates applied the principle of grada- 
tion to man’s emotional, intellectual, 
moral, and social aspects. This whole 
complex account is greatly aided by 
the use of plates and illustrations from 
all the relevant sciences during the period 
from Boyle to Darwin. Two criticisms 
seem to be in order, and they apply 
to most of the recent Darwinian studies. 
First, the history of science approach 
can be misleading if it suggests that 
philosophers have simply accepted the 
scientific conclusions as being unequivo- 
cal and unproblematic, whereas in fact 
the interpretative work is only begin- 
ning now in philosophy. And second, 
by cutting the story off at Darwin him- 
self, the impression is left that the Chris- 
tian conception of man has dissolved 
in confusion, whereas in fact it is in 
process of assimilating evolutionary per- 
spectives, as Father Teilhard de Chardin 
testifies. 


Darwin acknowledged a debt to Mal- 
thus for supporting a mechanistic and 
individualistic approach to order in 
nature. Given the Malthusian ratio, 
natural selection can then be viewed as 
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determining the quantity of individuals 
which can survive under specified con- 
ditions and with an ecological succession. 
Both for this bearing and because of 
its use in the population controversy, 
there will be many references to Thomas 
Malthus, Population: The First Essay 
(University of Michigan Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks, $1.75). This reprint of his 
first statement of the thesis brings out 
two points usually neglected: the ob- 
scurity of his original grounds for re- 
garding an arithmetical progression in 
food supply as anything stronger than a 
genial guess, and his personal attempt 
to use the theory as a theodicy by treat- 
ing our earthly condition as a time for 
the formation of the human spirit, rather 
than merely for its trial. Another reprint 
encouraged by the Darwin centenary is 
C. C. Gillispie, Genesis and Geology 
(Harper Torchbooks, $1.75), whose sub- 
title shows it to be a study of the inter- 
relations of geology, natural theology, 
Britain from 
1790 to 1850. This was the period when 
geology grew from being an adjunct of 
mining and canal operations into a dis- 


and public opinion in 


tinct science. The focus is directed to 
the spiritual struggle of Sir Charles 
Lyell to square a providential view olf 
nature with uniformitarian geology and 
its vast stretches of time and uniform 
laws. Darwin's own loss of faith was 
only the last chapter in the stubborn 
British attempt to wring pious conclu- 
sions out of the natural sciences, taken 
as the sole intellectual support of re 
vealed religion. 

In Darwin and the Darwinian Revolu- 
tion, Gertrude Himmelfarb makes 
Darwin much closer to the previous 
nonromantic biologists than other in- 
vestigators allow. He emerges as_the 
hero of the conservative revolution in 
biology, the legitimizer of an outlook 
which was already in the air and needed 
only his synthesis of materials to declare 
itself. This conservative Darwin shocked 
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people more by making them recognize 
the consequences of their secret ideas 
than by the novelty of his thought. 
After proposing this highly dramatic 
and paradoxical interpretation of Dar- 
win himself, the author then criticizes 
his argument for being ambiguous about 
whether the adduced facts simply sup- 
port some kind of evolution or precisely 
the kind through natural selection, and 
castigates later Darwinians for trying 
to float various metaphysical theories 
on the tide of the biological view. It is 
good to have these difficulties brought 
out, but unfortunately Himmelfarb 
weakens her argument by weaving back 
and forth between the historical por- 
trait of Darwin and the theoretical criti- 
cism of his present day followers. 
Thomas Huxley's famous 
Man’s Place in Nature (Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks, $1.75) encouraged Darwin 
to extend his studies to man, used quite 
simplified drawings to argue for a like- 
ness between man and other primates, 


tract on 


and moralized on the enduring future 
of our race as building out from our 
long time-journey in the past. Huxley 
1863 
gressive development in nature, but in 
later years he admitted that this value 
judgment is not 


spoke in about the great pro- 


strictly entailed by 
selection. J. M. Smith’s The 
Theory of Evolution (Pelican Books, 
85¢) bridges the time from Darwin and 
Huxley to our day in terms of biological 


natural 


research. He represents the majority view 
of scientists that recent studies on fos- 
sils, genetics, and living populations 
“have confirmed Darwin's ideas, and in 
fact can only be fitted together to tell a 
coherent story if the theory of natural 
selection is accepted.” Smith accords a 
limited validity to the concept of biologi- 
cal species, in so far as there are some 
real discontinuities in the natural state. 


This honest report on the present out- 
look in biology outlines the transition 
from genetic to cultural evolution with- 
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out pretending to chart an evolutionary 
growth of intelligence before paleolithic 
man. 5 

During the American visit of Khrusch- 
chev (which coincided with the cen- 
tenary of Marx’s Contribution to the 
Critique of Political 
seemed to be well aware of the impor- 
tance of philosophical differences and 


Economy), he 


yet to regard discussion at this radical 
level as something futile. This is one 
area where the Western mind can still 
do some creative work by making an 
intensive study of Marxist and Soviet 
philosophical ideas. ‘Two books of source 
readings are sound instruments for this 
study. Lewis S. Feuer has edited Marx 
and Engels: Basic Writings on Politics 
and Philosophy 
Original, $1.45), which gathers the main 
philosophical statements of the founders 
of Marxism. These source materials 
bring home to us the solid application 
of Marx and Engels to economic studies, 


(Doubleday Anchor 


their shrewd appraisal of current events, 
and their attempt to combine naturalism 
and humanism as a philosophical basis. 
But we also see their excessive readiness 
to find an immanent law working itself 
out necessarily in social process, and 
hence their overassurance 
eventual 
social plans. To find out what has been 
done with Marxism both in the philoso- 
phical realm and in institutional develop- 
ments in Russia, we can consult The 
Soviet Crucible: Soviet Government in 
Theory and Practice (Van Nostrand, 
$6.75), edited by Samuel Hendel. Politi- 
cal philosophy and political science are 
both served in this collection of readings. 
On the theoretical side, Hendel gives us 
not only orthodox texts from Lenin but 
also the dissenting views of Trotsky and 
non-Marxist comments by Freud, Sabine, 
and Plamenatz. In addition, there are 
excellently chosen articles on social is- 
sues from authorities ranging from 
Stalin and Khruschchev to Djilas, Fain- 


about the 


disintegration of opposing 
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sod, and Allen Dulles. The Feuer and 
Hendel readings neatly supplement each 
other and point to the teacher’s respon- 
sibility to treat of ideas, but of ideas in 
their concrete setting. 

Apart from some French Marxists, 
the best Western students of Soviet 
philosophy are Fathers Bochenski and 
Wetter. Fr. Wetter’s Dialectical Materi- 


alism is the most objective, fully in- 
formed, and reliably critical account 
available of what the Soviet philosophers 


have been doing since 1917. The first 
part surveys the Marx-Engels back- 
ground, nihilism and pre-Soviet Marx- 
ism, and especially the decisive contribu- 
tion of Lenin to the theory of the state 
as a tool in the power conflict. It also 
explains the split between mechanism 
and modified idealism up to the 1931 
condemnations, of which there is a de- 
tailed analysis. In the second half, Wetter 
makes a systematic study of Soviet teach- 
ings on matter, the dialectic, causality, 
theory of knowledge, and logic. He dis- 
tinguishes clearly between the 
Soviet advances in the mathematical 
and natural sciences and the dreary 
record of post-1931 Soviet philosophizing. 
‘The atmosphere of free discussion is still 
absent, as can be observed by the some- 
what ridiculously dogmatic conduct of 
Soviet representatives at international 
congresses of philosophy. 


solid 


Although Professor Martin does not 
mention the Marxists in his Aquinas 
Lecture on Metaphysics and Ideology, 
he does deal with their underlying 
argument that a metaphysics is a form 
of ideology. He proposes the four criteria 
of autonomy, historical continuity, sys- 
tem, and epistemological adequacy, as 
marks of a genuinely metaphysical type 
of knowledge. The Marxists would deny 
any autonomy in metaphysics and would 
criticize the adequacy of every ideology, 
except in the Soviet usage where even 
Marxism can be treated as ideology— 
as the ideological analysis of social pro- 
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cess. Martin defends the view that a 
metaphysics has experiential data and 
a formal object of its own, so that it 
is capable of being an autonomous 
science. Metaphysical knowledge deals 
with real structures and thus resists being 
reduced to an instrument in class war- 
fare. On the contrary, it is only an 
ideology which serves this instrumental! 
function and gets defined as a set of 
ideas used solely as tools in human 
projects, whether of the class-warfare 
variety or not. Thus Martin shows that 
a defense of the speculative character 
of metaphysics is simultaneously a re- 
fusal to identify it with any kind of 


ideology. 


A striking example of the mixed re- 
ception still being given to psychoanaly- 
tic theory during Freud’s anniversary is 
furnished in the New York University 
symposium on Psychoanalysis, Scientific 
Method, and Philosophy, presided over 
by Professor Hook. What distinguished 
this meeting was its demand that psycho- 
analysis be treated for its theoretical 
significance, and not judged solely as a 
therapeutic method or a form of ide- 
ology. The issue came quickly to a head 
in the interchange between M. Lazero- 
witz and D. C. Williams. The former 
sought to establish the philosophical 
bearing of psychoanalysis by reducing 
every philosophical system to an ideologi- 
cal outlook, and then suggesting that the 
outlook only expresses unconscious de- 
sires decked out in objectifying language. 
In his ironic reply, Williams showed 
how uninformative it is to try to ex- 
plain Spinoza’s system as the expression 
of an obsession (howsoever motivated) 
with causal necessity. But the crucial 
debate occurred between H. Hartmann 
and E. Nagel. Hartmann defended the 
presence of a theoretical factor in psy- 
choanalysis by noting Freud’s own in- 
terest in general constructs and in an 
open method of constantly revising his 
basic concepts by reference to observ- 


able or interpretable data. Replying 
from the standpoint of a naturalistic 
theory of scientific method, Nagel con- 
tended that the theoretical side of psy- 
choanalysis fails to satisfy the three 
canons of theory-construction: that the 
theory permit deduction of determinate 
consequences prior to empirical study, 
that at least some of the theoretical 
components be directly anchored in def.- 
inite observable materials, and _ that 
the theory avoid being unfalsifiable or 
so pliable that no situation could ever 
tell determinately against it. There were 
lively comments by other participants, 
but what I missed was the presence of 
someone who was both familiar with 
psychoanalysis and in some degree sophis- 
ticated enough in discussions on scienti- 
fic method to re-analyze Nagel’s mean- 
ing for scientific method. Most psycho- 
analysts are philosophical innocents 
when they become engaged in open talk 
with American naturalists. 


The full tide of books commemorating 
the birth of John Dewey still lies ahead. 
Meanwhile, the reissue of his William 
James Lectures on Art as Experience 
(Putnam Capricorn Books, $1.35) re- 
calls how central the esthetic experience 
is to his whole philosophy. A recent 
issue of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture underlined this point by carrying a 
manifesto by some young professors who 
reafhirm Dewey's position on esthetic 
experience as the consummation of so- 
cial living. The educational implica- 
tions of Dewey's theory of experience 
are thoroughly investigated in Fr. Mc- 
Cluskey’s Public Schools and Moral Edu- 
cation. This book is valuable for his- 
torians of American philosophy, since 
it gives a comparative study of the views 
on man contained in the educational 
thought of Mann, Harris, and Dewey. 
The author combines a capacity for 
exhaustive analysis of these men’s writ- 
ings with a forthright presentation of 
their tendency to eliminate any bond 
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with the transcendent God from their 
notion of the religious aspect of our 
moral education. McCluskey’s use of 
manuscript materials, especially letters, 
not only adds to our appreciation of 
these three thinkers but also suggests 
that we have just barely begun to use 
the manuscript resources in American 
philosophy. Wade Baskin contributes 
to the Bergson centenary by translating, 
in a modified form, the relevant com- 
mentaries which Henri Bergson included 
in his 1884 edition of the De Rerum 
Natura of Lucretius: The Philosophy of 
Poetry (Philosophical Library, $2.75). 
In a way, this essay on the interplay of 
science, poetry, and philosophy fore- 
Shadows the problem which Bergson 
himself was to face in trying to blend 
these elements within his own thought. 


29 Science into Philosophy. 


L. W. H. Hull. History and Philoso- 
phy of Science. New York: Long- 
mans, 1959. Pp. xi, 340. $5.00 

Arthur Koestler. The Sleepwalkers: 
A History of Man’s Changing Vi- 
sion of the Universe. New York: 
Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 624. $6.50. 

Gerald Holton, editor. Science and 
the Modern Mind. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 110. $3.95. 

C. E. Raven. Science, Medicine, and 
Morals. New York: Harper, 1959. 
Pp. IS9. $3.50. 

Karl Popper. The Logic of Sctentific 
Discovery. New York: Basic Books, 
1959. Pp. 480. $7.50. 

P. W. Bridgman. The Way Things 
Are. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. x, 333. $5.75. 

Mr. Hull addresses himself to a theme 

ambitious in both scope and argument 
by tracing out the history of science and 
weighing its significant ideas within a 
325-page limit. To do this, he must 
compress the materials rather severely. 
What we get is a good account of Greek 
mathematics and mechanics, as well as 
the mathematics and mechanics of the 
Galileo-Newton period, with some tenu- 
ous descriptions of the other scientific 
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developments. The chapter on Archi- 
medes and the Alexandrians is a superb 
account of later Greek thought and the 
pattern it set for the next millenium. 
Hull also acquits himself well in mak- 
ing a reasonable case for the Cartesian 
vortices and comparing this theory criti- 


cally with the Newtonian substitute 


He challenges Burtt’s thesis about the 
metaphysical foundations of Newtonian 
science by observing that the Cartesian 
theory drew its support mainly from 


those who still retained the metaphysi- 
cal habit of looking for ultimate real 
causes, whereas Newton refrained from 
such research in his science. But Hull's 
success in the areas mentioned is 
achieved at high cost. The brief chapter 
on medieval science uses very little re- 
cent research and merely prolongs the 
myth of an antihumanist and antinat- 
ural bent of mind on the part of med- 
ieval Christians. Moreover, the life 
sciences are slighted and twentieth-cen- 
tury physics is reduced to the role of an 
epilogue. 

It is intriguing to find the novelist, 
Arthur Koestler, writing on the history 
of cosmologies. He uses dramatic head- 
ings for his chapters and sections in 
The Sleepwalkers, and looks constantly 
for human motivations. He adopts the 
phrase of Santayana, Dewey, and Laze- 
rowitz by referring to Plato and Aris- 
totle as instances of the failure of nerve 
in respect to a changing world. The 
story reaches exalted heights of fancy 
in describing the medieval work in 
science under the rubrics of “the dark 
interlude” and “the age of doublethink.”’ 
Koestler’s only trouble here is that the 
older books by Dreyer and Whittaker 
do not carry him very far, Duhem ap- 
peals to him only for an occasional 
bizarre tidbit, and recent research is 
simply too dry to be exciting. Before 
dismissing this book as a novel which 
missed its pigeonhole, however, the 
reader should persevere until the name 
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of Johannes Kepler appears. Here is the 
heart of the book: a 200-page section 
which relies on a direct reading of the 
sources and which gives an excellent 
portrait of this great, starcrossed man. 
But Koestler’s method of vivid personal! 
sketching breaks down once more when 
he comes to Galileo and Newton. He 
concludes with a posing of the question 
of how to unite the mechanistic and 
vital views of nature, but he does not 
have the methodological equipment to 
go on to a positive solution. 

One of the first titles in the Science 
Study Series sponsored by Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and issued in 
paperback format is I. B. Cohen's The 
Birth of the New Physics (Doubleday 
Anchor Original, 95¢). Within 200 pages, 
Professor Cohen compresses his wide 
historical knowledge of the developments 
in modern astronomy and physics from 
Copernicus to The main 
achievements of the pioneers are clearly 


Newton. 


and succinctly reported, and it is wel- 
come to see the combination of scientific 
and historical accuracy. The plates and 
figures, as well as the selected bibliogra- 
phy, help to make this a widely useful 
introduction to early modern mechanics. 

For an admirable factual guide to 
the whole modern period in science, 
we have once more at our disposal the 
short history by H. T. Pledge: Science 
since 1950 (Harper Torchbooks, $1.85). 
It is specially instructive for weaving 
the mathematical and technological ad- 
vances into the growth of the physical 
and biological sciences. There are also 
some suggestive charts on the geographi- 
cal distribution of scientists and the 
lines of continuity among the great 
scientists. ‘The Harper Torchbooks se- 


ries provides another service in reprint- 
ing the McKie revision of A. Wolf, A 
History 


of Science, Technology, and 
Philosophy in the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turtes (2 vols., $1.95 each). One of the 


fastest growing disciplines is the his- 


tory of technology, and because of the 
tendency of writers in this field to get 
lost ir extremely specialized monographs, 
it is helpful to have the generalizations 
of Wolf and McKie. The precise import 
of technology for the science of an age 
and for the accepted theory of scientific 
method has not yet been worked out, 
but students should be encouraged to 
look at the materials collected here. 

The symposium on Science and the 
Modern Mind edited by Gerald Holton, 
combines some historical essays on the 
Enlightenment effort to assimilate seven- 
teenth-century science with a report on 
recent physics and psychoanalysis. The 
historical essays are uneven, since only 
Henry Guerlac is careful to distinguish 
between Newton himself and the two 
strains of Enlightenment Newtonianism: 
Voltaire’s acceptance of probabilism in 
the study of man and nature, and Hol- 
bach’s which 
looks more to Greek atomism than to 
Newton. Voltaire is begining to loom 
large in recent studies on Enlighten- 
ment philosophy of science, because he 
tried to adapt humanism to the new 
mechanism and even to bring imagina- 
tion within the scientific outlook in his 
philosophical tales. ‘Those who seek a 
stronger defense of Freud than the Hook 
volume provides will find it in f. S. 
Bruner’s essay on how the Freudian 
notion of man reinforces the theme of 
a universal continuity of all beings in 
nature. It is in terms of this looser des- 
cription of cultural influences, rather 
than in terms of a univocal theory of 
scientific method, that Freud’s impor- 
tance begins to make sense. 


doctrinaire materialism 


In his recent lectures on 


Medicine, and Morals, Canon 


Science, 

Raven 
makes a leisurely survey of the neglected 
biological thread in modern science. He 
writes most congenially about the Chris- 
tian naturalists in his own field of seven- 
teenth-century biology, and then in- 
quires whether we today can develop an 
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analogous synthesis. Raven thinks that 
scientific and religious humanism can 
be rejoined on the threefold basis of 
holding that ours is a universe which has 
an order of the progressing sort, that 
suffering and sacrifice are positive in- 
gredients in organic and _ intellectual 
growth, and that life should be judged 
not in terms of its origin alone but also, 
and primarily, in reference to the great 
realizations in the saints, scientists, and 
artistic geniuses. Thus Raven accepts 
Father Teilhard’s forward-looking per- 
spective as a condition for a new hu- 
manism and theism. 


Particularly in Britain, the work of 
Karl Popper in the logic of science has 
been highly regarded. We now have 
the English version of his main work, 
The Logic of Scientific Discovery (Ger- 
man, 1934; translation with new notes 
and appendices covering 1934-58). 


Popper has the advantage over many in 
his field of being able to write force- 
fully and humorously about technical 


issues, even though he tends to lose his 
bearings when he starts to delve into the 
history of philosophy. Long before the 
English analytic philosophers began to 
move away from logical positivism, 
Popper was raising acute objections 
against this position from his own stand- 
point on the nature of scientific method. 
When Carnap and Neurath tried to 
find a firm soil in the theory of protocols, 
he pointed out that “the theory of 
protocol sentences is nothing but psychol- 
ogism translated into the formal mode 
of speech. . . . Protocol sentences, as the 
term indicates, should be records or 
protocols of immediate observations, or 
perceptions.” The logical positivist has 
no way of setting up points of demarca- 
tion that are both publicly acceptable 


and significant for actual research into. 


nature. Logical positivism overlooks the 
importance of falsifiability of statements 
and the need for a theory of the tests 
determining acceptance or rejection of 
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basic statements. Popper agrees with 
many naturalists and realists that these 
tests must bear some reference of observ- 
ability in a space-time situation. The 
1958 Preface to Popper’s English transla- 
tion extends his critique to include the 
currently fashionable occupation of 
Carnap, Hempel, and Kemeny to con- 
struct small-scale model languages of 
science. 


By their method of constructing 
miniature model languages they miss 
the most exciting problems of the 
theory of knowledge—those connected 
with its advancement. For the in- 
tricacy of the outfit bears no relation 
to its effectiveness, and practically no 
scientific theory of any interest can 
be expressed in these vast systems of 
minutiae. These model languages 
have no bearing on either science or 
common sense. Indeed, the models of 
“the language of science” which these 
philosophers construct have nothing 
to do with the language of modern 
science. 


This is a grave stricture which has also 
been expressed recently by Heisenberg 
and some naturalists and realists. 
That protocol sentences and the ob- 
server's instruments lead us unavoidably 
to the question of first-personal reference 
is the conviction animating Professor 
Bridgman’s The Way Things Are. He 
admits that his operationalism was never 
able to provide an adequate theory of 
knowledge, but he adds that the reason 
did not lie in the implicit solipsism 
often attributed to him. Bridgman now 
agrees with B. F. Skinner’s neo-behav- 
iorism to the extent of denying the 
need for a self or ego in knowledge and 
of attending to man’s neural resources. 
But he does not believe that our cognitive 
experience can be totally translated in- 
to impersonal systemic terms without 
incurring a real loss. In a somewhat 
desperate effort to fend off recognition 
of the personal self, Bridgman treats all 
references to one’s own feelings as being 
regulated by a grammatical convention 
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which remains neutral in respect to an 
ego (against solipsism) and yet which 
respects the real difference between 
one’s own experiencing and a report on 
someone else’s acts of feeling and stating 
(against behaviorism). This compromise 
is ineffective, however, since Bridgman 
is kept from embracing a _ thorough- 
going behaviorism only on the strength 
of a conviction in the reality of the 
individual human experiencer which is 
more than a linguistic conviction and 
considerably distant from a neutral posi- 
tion. Bridgman begins to wander as 
soon as he starts discussing particular 
psychological and social issues, but his 
book is a notable record of a struggle 
against surrendering operational analysis 
completely to impersonal description 
of the new behaviorist sort. 

The thesis of W. H. Watson’s On 
Understanding Physics (Harper Torch- 
books, $1.25) is that psychological con- 
siderations are strictly irrelevant for 
determining the logic of physics, in- 
cluding the logic of scientific discovery. 
Watson, a professional physicist, was 
influenced by Wittgenstein’s lectures at 
prewar Cambridge and came to regard 
the philosophy of science as a mode of 
clearing up our understanding of the 
symbolical notations used in a science. 
The greatest service which the philoso- 
pher of science can perform for the 
physicist is to remove as invalid all 
questions about scientific theories which 
suppose that scientific statements refer 
to the experienced world. Yet that there 
is some sort of real reference is the 
stubborn insistence of the cosmologists 
among us. Sir Arthur Eddington’s New 
Pathways in Science (Ann Arbor Paper- 
backs, $1.95) is a mature but quite in- 
telligible account of his basic scheme 
of symbols. It contains a patient criticism 
of Bertrand Russell for saying that Ed- 
dington tries to prove religious views 
from physical theory, whereas in fact 
Eddington regards quantum physics only 


as removing some of the obstacles to 
religious belief which were traditionally 
generated by taking Newtonian mechan- 
ics in too absolute a sense. In G. J. 
Whitrow’s thoroughly revised The Struc- 
ture and Evolution of the Universe 
(Harper Torchbooks, $1.45), we get an 
updated, well illustrated, and reliable 
report on modern theories of space and 
time, the world-models of Eddington, 
Milne (to whom he does overdue jus- 
tice), and Bondi-Gold, as well as the 
bearings of astronomy on theories of 
the evolution of the universe. This last 
point is important for allowing some 
sort of real reference in some scientifix 
theories. Whitrow advises us to avoid 
the two extremes of an empiricist fun- 
damentalism (observational data decide 
everything) and an irresponsible con- 
structionism (conceptual elegance and 
internal deducibility are primary). 
Eddington’s view that moral respon- 
sibility to the truth is more important 
than either fact-finding or concept for- 
mation is echoed in jf. Bronowski’s 
Science and Human Values (Harper 
Torchbook, 95¢), which nevertheless re- 
mains a vague and muddled essay. Since 
the author cannot handle the problem 
of our plurimodal references to experi- 
ence, he has to narrow down unwar- 
rantedly the field of humane values. For 
some wider horizons, it is refreshing to 
have the reissue of M. R. Cohen's Stud- 
ies in Philosophy and Science (hard- 
cover, Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
$4.50). His essays on Hegel’s rationalism 
and the anthropocentric naturalism of 
John Dewey have become minor clas 
sics in the art of firm and intelligent 
criticism. The appearance in softcover 
form of Albert Einstein: Philosopher- 
Scientist (Harper Torchbooks, 2 vols., 
$1.95 each), edited by P. A. Schilpp, is 
welcome for its own sake as an author- 
itative roundtable on Einstein's thought. 
But teachers of philosophy will also 
hope that this means that the other 
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volumes in the indispensable Library 
of Living Philosophers will now be 
placed within the reach of students of 
contemporary philosophy. 


3. The Whitehead Revival. 

A. H. Johnson, editor. Whitehead’s 
American Essays in Social Philoso- 
phy. New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. 
xii, 206. $4.00. 

W. Mays. The Philosophy of White- 
head. New York: Macmillan, 1959. 
Pp. 259. n. p. 

W. A. Christian. An Interpretation of 
Whitehead’s Metaphysics. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 

Whitehead’s writings continue to en- 

courage those who seek to develop a 
cosmology and metaphysics within the 
modern scientific 
Whitehead’s 
in paperback than any other twentieth- 
century philosopher, with the possible 
exception of Santayana. Three recent 
additions help us to understand the 


context. More ol 


books are now available 


points which make him so attractive to 
some philosophers and many more non- 
professional readers. Modes of Thought 
(Putnam Capricorn Books, $1.15) in 
sists resolutely upon the plural com- 
ponents in human experience. Just as 
Whitrow stresses the need for both the 
observational and the _ interpretative 
elements in scientific advance, so White- 
head vindicates in a more generalized 
way two components of matter-of-fact 


and valuational importance in any hu- 
man experience. He develops his famous 
comparison between nature lifeless and 
nature alive as an illustration of the 
need for both the abstract and the con- 


crete approaches, the mechanical and 
the valuational views of our world. 
Without denigrating the scientific ways 
of analysis, he integrates them with a 
fuller qualitative hold on nature. In 
his litthe handbook on Symbolism: Its 
Meaning and Effect (Putnam Capricorn 
Books, 95¢), Whitehead gives the clearest 
expression to his central defense of 
experienced causality against the sense- 
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data school of Hume and Kant. The 
latter position rests on the more ab- 
stract mode of presentational immediacy, 
whereas “the mode of causal efficacy is 
the experience dominating the primitive 
living organisms, which have a sense 
of the fate from they 
emerged, and for the fate towards which 
they go.” The analytic school, which 
still rests heavily upon the mode of 


which have 


presentational immediacy of sense data, 
finds here a serious challenge to its 
claim to be hugging close to experience. 
And against the temptation to read a 
heady Whitehead’s 
orientation toward concrete experience 


irrationalism into 


and its proportionate modes of analysis, 
we have his lectures on The Function 
of Reason (Beacon Paperbacks, $1.25). 
Reason is here counted prominently as 
a factor in experience. It is assigned the 
key task of disciplining the biological 
upsurge and thus of promoting the art 
better way. 
Whitehead offers new grounds for re- 
admitting qualities, causal relations, and 
finalities into a comprehensive view of 


of living in a humanly 


nature alive. 

The veteran Whitehead scholar, A. 
H. Johnson, reminds us that his master 
did not confine himself to mathematics 
and a cosmological metaphysics but also 
wrestled with social problems, especially 
those confronting him in later life in 
America. Whitehead’s American Essays 
in Social Philosophy bring together un- 
der one cover a number of articles 
printed in journals from 1925 to 1942. 
They range from reminiscences of his 
boyhood, early education, and the cul- 
tural climate of Victorian England down 
to pointed recommendations on _ the 
future of Harvard and British-American 
relations. As a guide, the editor supplies 
a 50-page Introduction on the compre 
hensive sanity of Whitehead’s social 
analysis, which rests on consideration of 
four traits in historical advance: ideals 
expressed in concrete symbolism, eco- 
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nomic requirements which cannot be 
gainsaid, the impact of physical nature 
on human society, and the inspiring 
example of great leaders. Neither the 
impersonal forces of nature and eco- 
nomic situations alone nor the work of 
heroes alone can assure historical ad- 
vance. Yet although Whitehead reaches 
a balance at this very high level of 
generalization on social being, he does 
not provide those detailed accounts of 
law, society, and the state which we 
properly require of a social and political 
philosophy. He gives us some exhilirat- 
ing wine but not the daily bread of 
analysis of social intercourse. 

To the full scale studies on White 
head’s thought by Lawrence and Lecler« 
reviewed in previous surveys, we must 
now add the contributions by W. Mays 
and W. A. Christian. In The Philosophy 
of Whitehead, Mays takes a hand in 
the controversy over whether there is 
continuity in this body of thought. His 
strong afhrmative answer maintains that 
there is a much closer and more rigorous 
relation between Whitehead’s 
logical, mathematical, and 


earlier 
scientific 
ideas and his later metaphysics than is 
usually supposed. Indeed, Mays contends 
not merely that there is a consistent 
doctrinal development but also that the 
fullblown presentation in Process and 
Reality merely renders explicit the con- 
trolling logical and physical notions 
advanced as early as 1906. 


The two key notions of Whitehead’s 
later philosophy are the postulational 
method of modern logic with its 
emphasis on complex relational sys- 
tems, and the field theory of modern 
physics with its emphasis on the his- 
toricity of physical systems. Looked at 
in this way, Whitehead’s account does 
not seem to be as outrageous nor as 
metaphysical as some philosophers 
have made it out to be, since what 
he seems to be doing is a sort of 
applied logic. 


There are mixed results accruing from 
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Mays’ project of reading Process and 
Reality in the light of this thesis. One 
good effect is to make us sensitive to the 
use of axiomatic procedures and physi- 
cal models in many of the meta-physico- 
cosmological arguments. But the total 
result is to conceive too narrowly of 
Whitehead’s mature system as being no 
more than a restated logic and an elabo- 
rate projection of field theory. This 
does injustice to the original features in 
his conception of nature alive, to his 
account of causal immediacy, and to his 
conviction that philosophical thought 
moves toward concrete experience by a 
path distinct from the abstractness of 
logic, mathematics, and the physical 
sciences. Whitehead did try to integrate 
the abstractive techniques and to em- 
ploy the physical analogies, but he did 
not think that the philosophy of the 
organism 1s only an applied logic. 
The march toward concreteness is 
envisaged quite differently in Christian's 
An Interpretation of Whitehead’s Meta- 
physics. It signalizes three new, major 
themes in the works published after 
1925: actual occasions, eternal objects, 
and the relation of God and the world. 
What sets off Christian’s treatment from 
many others is the unifying role assigned 
to the theory of God. Instead of regard- 
ing it as a border decoration, he con- 
siders it to be just as central as the 
other two themes to the whole system. 
Undoubtedly, the prominence of White- 
head's speculations on God makes him 
fascinating to theists and a scandal to 
naturalists. Christian raises the two 
complementary questions of whether 
Whitehead’s theory of actual entities 
in the world renders God superfluous, 
and whether God’s functions so encroach 
upon the work of actual occasions as to 
absorb them into God. The following 
solution is analytically worked out. 


(a) His theory of actual occasions 
requires his doctrine of God, if we 
accept his own principles of explana- 
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tion. It seems therefore that his con- 
ception of God is not an interpreta- 
tion of his metaphysical system, for- 
mulated after the system had been 
constructed, for religious or other 
purposes (though I would not deny 
that a religious interest may have 
influenced the construction of the 
system itself). I suggest that the con- 
ception of God is a part of the struc- 
ture of the system. (b) The influence 
of God on the world leaves room for 
and is thus consistent with the freedom 
and creativity of actual occasions. 
This is a sound account and could be 
strengthened to say that the very way 
in which God is involved in the construc- 
tion of the system (namely, as the non- 
creative and eternal actual entity) is 
also Whitehead’s insurance for the free- 
dom of temporal occasions. Since White- 
head’s God is an actual entity and not 
a societal inclusion of actual entities, 
Christian also has a basis for criticiz- 
ing the pantheistic interpretation of 
Charles Hartshorne which has dominated 
previous discussions of the metaphysical 
theory of God. 

Whitehead contributed an analysis of 
misplaced concreteness and other fal- 
lacies to the stock of philosophical criti- 
cism. H. W. Johnstone’s Philosophy and 
Argument (University Park: Pennsy]l- 
vania State University Press, $4.00) sur- 
veys the role of argumentation in the 
systematic and historical development of 
philosophy. He distinguishes in prin- 
ciple between clashes of opinion at the 
everyday and the purely logical levels 
and those which characterize philosophi- 
cal argumentation. The latter are marked 
by the claim of each philosophy to ac- 
count for all the evidence. Hence the 
only route for communication and dis- 
cussion between two such claimants is 
through common agreement upon modes 
of argumentation and especially upon 
a man’s obligation to accept valid ar- 
guments from whatever source. This 
obligation is linked surprisingly at the 
end with a reinterpretation of the ex- 
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istentialist theme of self-transcendence 
to mean a progressive exchange of less 
adequate for more adequate principles. 
But the underlying point is not fully 
established that every philosophy does 
make the omnievidential claim or that 
the note of adequacy to the known 
evidence is intended in a common way) 
by all philosophies. 


4. Existentialism Domiciled 

Martin Heidegger. An Introduction to 
Metaphysics. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 214. $3.75 

Thomas Langan: The Meaning of 
Heidegger. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 247. 
$4.50. 

Walter Kaufmann. From Shakespeare 
to Existentialism. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1959. Pp. x, 404. $5.95. 

H. E. Barnes. The Literature of Possi- 
bility. Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1959. Pp. x, 402. $5.75. 

Rollo May, Ernest Angel, and H. F. 
Ellenberger, editors. Existence: A 
New Dimension in Psychiatry and 
Psychology. New York: Basic Books, 
Pp. x, 445. $7.50. 


7 SUMMER 1959 issue of The Cht- 
cago Review is not only devoted to 
existentialism but is written in the spirit 


of what can only be called Zen existen- 
tialism. We are beginning to domicile 
existentialism, learn something from it, 
and then experiment with various cross- 
fertilizations. This process is being has- 
tened by our realization that personality 
evaluations settle nothing in _philos- 
ophy, as well as by the gradual appear- 
ance of the existentialist sources in Eng- 
lish dress. And we are able to obtain 
softcover editions of such competent gen- 
eral surveys as H. J. Blackham, Six 
Existentialist Thinkers (Harper Torch- 
books, $1.25). Unlike some recent com- 
mentators, Blackham makes a full anal- 
ysis of Gabriel Marcel, whom he never- 
theless compares to an exquisite minia- 
turist refusing to work with everyday 
materials. 
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Heidegger’s An Introduction to Meta- 
physics was delivered in the classroom 
in 1935, published in German in 1953 
with the addition of some bracketed 
comments, and now expertly rendered 
into English by Ralph Manheim. It en- 
ables us to clear up some misconcep- 
tions, particularly in regard to Heideg- 
ger's use of the Greek sources and his 
relation with revealed religion. His brus- 
queness in the face of criticism of his 
reading of the Greeks arises from a con- 
viction that he is performing a unique 
task, which cannot really be judged by 
other norms. He views himself as strug- 
gling to remove a state of intellectual 
alienation from the Greek outlook, an 
alienation which began with the Latin 
translations and culminated in the prim- 
itivist and naturalist interpretation of 
the pre-Socratics. His approach is reg- 
ulated by the need for making a counter- 
interpretation to this accepted view. The 
literal turning point is his contention 
that the Greek conception of physis grew 
out of an intellectual-poetic experience 
rather than out of an inductive study 
of the material elements. In this effort 
to correct Burnet by stressing the hu- 
manistic roots of the early Greek notion 
of nature, Heidegger is not so far re- 
moved from recent scholarship, even 
though the latter rebels at his handling 
of the particular texts. His remark that 
“a ‘Christian philosophy’ is a round 
square and a misunderstanding” should 
help to correct the opinion that he is 
merely engaged in giving a philosophi- 
cal exegesis of the Christian experience, 
an opinion just as extreme as the earlier 
one about his supposed atheism. Heideg- 
ger regards faith and philosophy as 
simply different acts of man, so that 
revelation is completely unrelated to the 
aims of philosophy. 


Both in his lecture on metaphysics and 
in The Question of Being (Twayne Pub- 
lishers, $3.00, bilingual edition), Heid- 
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egger emphasizes the uniqueness of phil- 
osophical inquiry and its dependence 
upon the possibilities of language. The 
latter work is an open letter to the 
German novelist, Ernst Jiinger, on 
whether we can designate a line marking 
out the future nihilism of technological 
man. Heidegger wants to purify our 
imagery of its dependence on scientific 
concepts and the everyday attitude, so 
that he advises the philosopher to as 
similate the essence of nihilism instead 
of imagining a line beyond which it 
lies. For him, this precept does not mean 
becoming a nihilist but becoming criti- 
cally aware of the metaphysical situation 
of Western man, who has forgotten the 
meaning of being, the office of language 
as furnishing the presence of being, and 
the work of human existence in letting 
the essence of being present itself in 
naming words. 

These topics are integrated with the 
rest of Heidegger’s philosophy in Tho- 
mas Langan’s The Meaning of Heideg- 
ger. Longer than Marjorie Grene’s re- 
cent monograph, this is the first book- 
length study of Heidegger in English and 
it provides clarifying guidance for stu- 
dents of this dificult philosopher. The 
first part comments on the analysis of 
time and Dasein as set forth in Heideg- 
ger’s fundamental book, Being and 
Time, the English translation of which 
has recently been announced, as well as 
in the smaller works arranged around 
that masterpiece. Langan helps us to 
grasp the somewhat elusive connection 
between the theory of temporal and his- 
torical Dasein and the themes of noth- 
ing, essential thinking, and the philo- 
sophical significance of the poets. Then 
in the second part, the underlying con- 
tinuity is shown between Being and 
the little treatises which 
Heidegger has been releasing since 
World War II. These opuscules record 
a tremendous effort to rethink the whole 


Time and 
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span of Western metaphysical specula- 
tion, to criticize it in the most radical 
way by presenting it as a long process 
of forgetting the sense of the question 
of being, and then to open up the pros- 
pect of surpassing the entire history of 
metaphysics and entering freshly into 
the region where the meaning of being 
can somehow be thought. Langan ad- 
mires Heidegger for bringing the phi- 
losophy of history into vital relation 
with intentionality, for en- 
livening linguistic analysis with onto- 
logical significance, and for taking a less 
static and ahistorical view of the com- 
ponents of finite beings than Thomists 
ordinarily 


temporal 


do. Yet he argues strongly 
against the ultimate success of Heideg- 
ger's overcoming of Western metaphys- 
ics since he fails to take full notice of 
the evidence for the otherness of other 
persons and of the things that are in 
the world. Here is a lively and well 
ordered guide for anyone’s journey of 
understanding Martin Heidegger. 

The other German existentialist, Kar] 
Jaspers, is represented by three recent 
translations. The most technical one 
is Truth and Symbol (Twayne Publish- 
ers, $3.25), which is the concluding sec- 
tion of his as yet untranslated major 
work On Truth. Jaspers here sums up 
his attempt to steer philosophy along 
a median course which avoids reducing 
being to a pure object or dissolving 
it in pure subjectivity. The presence of 
being is always cryptic, so that our re- 
sponse to transcendence is never a di- 
rect contact with the One but involves 
symbols. Philosophical resoluteness con- 
sists, for Jaspers, in holding fast to the 
cypher-status of all temporal events and 
thus in resisting any attempt to find an 
absolute truth in the Incarnation. His 
non-Christian type of theism is clearly 
enunciated in Myth and Christianity 
(Noonday Press, $3.00; softcover, $1.25), 
written jointly with Rudolf Bultmann. 
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Jaspers challenges the Bultmann con- 
cept of demythologizing, because Jaspers 
does not think that modern science has 
made a decisive critique of religion or 
that man can ever emerge from mythi- 
cal thinking and gaze on truth bare. 
Bultmann is too orthodox for Jaspers, 
since Bultmann retains a certain core 
of objectivity in proclaiming the word 
of God. That Jaspers is no enemy of 
objective thinking within at least the 
scientific sphere is clear from his essay, 
The Idea of the (Beacon 
Press, $3.75), with an introduction by 


University 


Robert Ulich. He defends scientific ob 
jectivity as long as it keeps within limits, 
and he pictures the university as the 
institutional mode of recovering the un- 
ity of the sciences. 

It is curious that only at the end of 
the long program of rendering Sartre 
into English should there be published 
a translation of his early fundamental 
essay, The Transcendence of the Ego 
(Noonday Press, $3.00; softcover, $1.25) 
Readers who may feel that they have 
been sufficiently deluged with Sartre's 
writings in various categories should not 
overlook this work, since it established 
his competence as a skilled and inde- 
pendent practitioner of the phenomeno- 
logical method. He makes a frontal at- 
tack on Husserl’s teaching that reduc- 
tion leads eventually to the transcend- 
ental ego. Instead, Sartre proposes a 
nonegological theory of original con- 
sciousness, whose intentionality consists 
wholly in object-awareness and not in 
reflection. 

Walter Kaufmann, who has done solid 
work on Nietzsche and a good anthology 
of existentialism, has now collected some 
of his occasional essays in From Shake- 
speare to Existentialism. He is at his best 
in describing the Faustian view of man, 
defending Hegel's integrity against con- 
ventional criticism, and relating Nietz- 


sche’s revolution in morals to a criti- 
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cism of bourgeois mores. Another use- 
ful feature of the book is its fresh 
supply of translations from German lit- 
erature, especially the renditions of 
Goethe and Rilke. But when Kaufmann 
begins to criticize in turn, he achieves 
a dashing style at the expense of careful 
statement. He does not seem as yet pre- 
pared for giving a unified account of 
existentialism or presenting his own vi- 
sion of things. Hazel Barnes, the trans- 
lator of Sartre’s Being and Nothingness, 
offers her own reflections on existential 
issues in The Literature of Possibility. 
For the most part, she analyzes what 
existentialism 
of Sartre, Beauvoir, and Camus. Heideg- 


she calls the humanisti 


ger and Jaspers remain in the pen- 


umbra, while Marcel is leit unmen- 
tioned. Within her chosen limits, how- 
ever, she makes an original approach to 
existentialism in its literary and philo- 
sophical aspects. She is intrigued by the 
fact that Sartre and Camus can be con- 
sidered as reporters of case histories, 
critics of social imagination, and forgers 
of new myths. Barnes devotes 100 pages 
to a skillful analysis of Sartre’s notion 
of bad faith, showing that it is not pri- 
marily a passive recording of conditions 
but a new mythic interpretation based 
on a definite theory of man and mo- 
rality. This humanism centers around 
a psychology of freedom and the possi- 
bility of a new psychoanalysis, which 
}arnes regards as being in agreement 
with the work of Fromm, Horney, and 
Van den Berg. 

Nevertheless, Barnes leaves three ma- 
jor points unsettled. She makes no ade- 
quate reply to the criticism that Sartre's 
view of man leaves no room for the 
kind of freedom displayed in day-to-day 
choices; she does not justify her limita- 
tion of existential humanism to the 
French atheists; and she brushes over 
in a note the professional criticism of 


Sartre’s excursion into psychoanalysis. 
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Hence, although it was reviewed in the 
Summer 1959 issue of Cross CURRENTS, 
it is worth mentioning in the pres- 
ent context the essays on Existence: 
A New Dimension in Psychiatry and 
Psychology, edited by Rollo May and 
others. It locates freedom in the de- 
cisions of man made when he inter- 
prets his present and future situations. 
The contributors bring out the human- 
istic significance of Husserl, Heidegger, 
and Jaspers, relating it to the actual 
psychiatric work done by Binswanger 
and Van den Berg. Thus the relations 
between existentialism, psychiatry and 
humanism are more complex than 
Barnes depicts them, although she does 
illuminate the thought and literary prac- 
tice of the men within her range. 
Alexander Dru’s selections from The 
Journals of Kierkegaard (Harper Torch- 
books, $1.45) come to us with the au- 
thority of a pioneer Kierkegaard schol- 
ar and help us to make direct contact 
with the personal history and behind- 
the-scenes activity of the Danish thinker. 
in his Introduction, Dru supplies the 


relevant facts and interpretative prin- 
ciples for making an intelligent reading 
of these private notations. Kierkegaard’s 
Either/Or (Doubleday Anchor Original, 
2 vols., $1.45 and $1.25) develops the 
topic of esthetic imagination versus ethi- 


cal universality, so as to prepare the 
reader eventually for transcending this 
alternative and accepting the religious 
view of existence. Canon Johnson has 
thoroughly revised the Swenson-Lowrie 
translation and made the Notes more 
serviceable for the general reader, thus 
giving us an edition which enables us 
to keep up with all the subtle turns of 
dialectical description of the ethical and 
esthetic frames of mind. 


5. Western Philosophy to the 
Renaissance 
Bertrand Russell. Wisdom of the 


West. New York: Doubleday, 1959. 
Pp. 320. $12.50. 
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Johannes Hirschberger. The History 
of Philosophy. 2 vols. Milwaukee; 
Bruce, 1959. Pp. 516, 752. $17.00. 

Ignatius Brady, O.F.M. History of An- 
cient Philosophy. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1959. Pp. xi, 261. $5. 

W. F. Lynch, S.J. An Approach to the 
Metaphysics of Plato through the 
Parmenides. New York: University 
Publishers, 1959. Pp. xi, 255. $6.00. 

Moses Hadas. Hellenistic Culture. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959, Pp. vi, 324. $6.00. 

Richard Kroner. Speculation and Rev- 
elation in the Age of Christian Phi- 
losophy. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1959. Pp. 269. $6.00. 

. M. Régis, O.P. Epistemology. New 
York: Macmillan, 1959. Pp. xii, 549. 
$6.50. 

M. R. Holloway, S.J. An Introduction 
to Natural Theology. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. Pp. 
xxv, 492. $4.00. 


In his Foreword, Bertrand Russell 
states that Wisdom of the West is an 


entirely different work from his earlier 


book, History of Western Philosophy. 
Yet it would seem that what his col- 
laborator, 


Paul Foulkes, has done is 
to condense and simplify the previous 
materials, mention a few recent figures, 
and add a large number of diagrams 
and illustrations. The result is aimed 
at a generation which apparently wants 
its Will Durant with pictures. Russell's 
analytically keen and historically narrow 
intelligence still shines through the 
package, endowing it with verve and 
sting and astonishingly parochial norms 
of judgment. He is instructive when 
dealing with the early Greeks and yes- 
terday’s analysts, but his medieval sec- 
tion bogs down in a morass of cute 
comments on social conditions and his 
modern section simply fails to encapsule 
and diagram its materials. Readers may 
still find it profitable to consult the 
evaluation of the original History pre- 
sented by Rudolf Allers and myself in 
Franciscan Studies, 1957. Those who are 


looking for a lavish treasury of prints 
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and photographs relating more or less 
closely to the great men in the history 
of philosophy will find it in D. D. 
Runes, Pictorial History of Philosophy 
(Philosophical Library, $15.00). The 
wealth of illustrative materials gathered 
here can be enjoyed and used in class 
without incurring any obligation to 
take the editor’s comments too seriously. 

Professor Hirschberger’s History of 
Philosophy is a competent professional 
job which is sympathetic toward most 
of the currents in philosophy and gives 
a concise analysis of the major systems. 
Its usefulness for course work is en- 
hanced by the translator’s added ref- 
erences to English studies. Particularly 
the second volume will appeal to many 
teachers who want coverage not only of 
the classical developments from Des- 
cartes to Hegel but also some mention 
of Bolzano and Marx, Kierkegaard and 
Husserl, existentialism and logical posi- 
tivism. Moreover, this volume contains 
a specially prepared 70-page outline of 
American philosophy by Professor Don- 
ald Gallagher. Evaluation of this his- 
tory will depend upon one’s view of 
the Hirschberger thesis that there is a 
common Western perennial philosophy 
embracing the greatest minds and fur- 
nishing a norm of judgment for the 
various systems. Attractive as this idea 
is and helpful as it may sometimes be, 
I think that it is untenable in the philo- 
sophical order when it pretends to serve 
a normative function in presenting the 
history of philosophy. 

My own position is that the term 
“perennial philosophy” has significance 
in the history of philosophy only as be- 
ing subject to the following five qualifi- 
cations. (1) There are some permanent 
and widely recurrent problems found 
throughout the history of philosophy. 
(2) There are also some basic truths 
which the human mind has grasped 
under many different circumstances and 
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which remain valid for the various ages. 
(3) Such problems and true proposi- 
tions enable us to establish a sort of 
continuity of development among phi- 
losophies. But the continuity is precisely 
that of a problematic and basic-propo- 
sition kind, which is not enough to 
constitute the unity of a definite philo- 
sophical structure having its own meth- 
od, interpretation of evidence, and uni- 
fed meaning for determinate proposi- 
tions on the specific issues in philosophy. 
(4) ‘he abidingly true propositions can 
be used as a separate test of the con- 
clusions reached by various philosophies. 
This testing can be done without ad- 
vancing the claim to the existence of 
a determinate philosophy arrived at in 
a philosophical way. Philosophers and 
theologians who use this testing can re- 
fer to the true propositions as a per- 
ennial philosophy in an accommodated 
sense, without entailing the claim in 
question. (5) But there is no ascertain- 
able meaning for a perennial philosophy 
over and above the reference to some 
permanent problems and some perma- 
nently true propositions, since the latter 
do not comprise a distinctive body 
of thought developed and organized in 
a philosophical order. Hence it is inad- 
visable to try to unify the history ot 
philosophy by appeal to a normative 
internal philosophical structure sup- 
posedly embracing the best elements ot 
thought. The actual result is to dilute 
the conflicts, recast quite diverse philo- 
sophical systems into a common mold, 
and leave outside the pale any philoso- 
phies which resist this transmogrifica- 
tion. 

Father Brady's History of Ancient Phi- 
losophy suggests another way of attain- 
ing some historical unity. It works di- 
rectly out of the metaphical conviction 
about 


man’s intellectual 


freedom, together with 


nature and 
the Christian 


faith in divine providence as achieving 
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the increase of truth throughout human 
history. This minimal basis is sufficient 
to establish a thematic unity of the 
several philosophies as related searches 
after wisdom. Brady follows the older 
approach to the pre-Socratics as being 
engaged mainly in a search after the 
wisdom of nature. He adheres closely 
to Fr. Owens’ interpretation of Aristo- 
telian metaphysics, and gives promi- 
nence to the Ziiricher thesis about the 
authorship of the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle, without actually imposing this 
suggestion on his book. There is an in- 
teresting decision to treat of the medi- 
eval Arabian and Jewish philosophies 
in this volume as constituting a con- 
tinuation of the Neo-Platonic approach 
to Aristotle. How this will affect Brady's 
conception of Latin medieval thought 
must await the second volume in this 
new history. 

Fr. Lynch's title is perfectly informa- 
tive of his aim: An Approach to the 
Metaphysics of Plato through the Par- 
menides. He offers his monograph as 
an essay which does not exclude other 
perspectives on Plato. He concentrates 
on Plato the metaphysician, leaving to 
others the study of Plato the moral and 
social philosopher. ‘The book is a com- 
mentary on the Parmenides, which is 
treated as “a kind of textbook summary 
of Plato’s metaphysics.” It is a summary 
in the sense of giving a brief synthesis 
of his major metaphysical themes. Lynch 
defends the integrity of the dialogue in 
two ways: he treats the first half not 
as a detached play but as a dramatic 
preparation of our mind, and he holds 
that the eight hypotheses in the second 
half must be taken together in order to 
get at Plato’s doctrine on the modes of 
logical and metaphyscial analysis for 
various sorts of unity. This is a grace- 
fully 


weakness of which is its constant use 


written contribution, the main 


of the words “a one-many organism” 
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without specifying the meaning of an 
organic bond. 

B. M. Ashley, O.P., makes a comment- 
ary on the De Caelo of Aristotle under 
the title of Aristotle’s Sluggish Earth 
(Albertus Magnus Lyceum, n. p.). He 
notes that some of its arguments do 
not depend on the theory of perpetual 
change and specific natural places. He 
also stresses that, while Aristotle sought 
kind of 
knowledge of nature, he did not rule 


a distinctive physical-causal 
out the use of mathematics and hypo- 


thesis. Even though Edwyn_ Bevan’'s 
Stoics and Sceptics (Barnes and Noble 
reprint, $3) appeared originally in 1913, 
it is still a helpful survey. Our knowl- 
edge of Stoic logic and the role of Stoic 
physics has increased in the meanwhile, 
but it is still worth following Bevan’s 
quiet probing into the ancient world's 
oscillation between 


moral dogmatism 


and a calculation of probabilities. 


In his Hellenistic Culture, the inde- 
fatigable Professor Hadas brings his wide 
classical and Scriptural learning to bear 
upon the task of describing the very 
complex fusion of Oriental, Jewish, and 
Greek elements in the Hellenistic age. 
Education carried on in the Greek lan- 
guage appears as the chief agent of 
uniting these diverse traditions, and 
Plato furnishes the human exemplar for 
the new culture. There are some vivid 
descriptions of dress and customs, edu- 
cational and literary forms, historiogra- 
phy and law. Hadas speculates some- 
what freely on the relations between 
Greek concepts and Old Testament lit- 
erary methods, and he leaves out of his 
scope the scientific trends. Fortunately, 
the latter subject is fully treated by 
George Sarton not only in his several 
histories of science but also in a special 
monograph: Ancient Science and Mod- 
ern Civilization (Harper ‘Torchbooks, 
95¢). Despite its comparative title, this 
1954 lecture course deals almost entirely 
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with Hellenistic science as centered 
around the achievements of Euclid, 
Ptolemy, and Pappus. Sarton rightly 
characterizes Ptolemy’s standpoint as 
that of mathematical analysis and _hy- 
pothesis, even in his famous table of 
refraction from air to water. 

The second volume of Richard Kron- 
er’s historical study of faith and phi- 
losophy deals 


with Speculation and 


Revelation in the Age of Christian 
Philosophy. The coming of Christianity 
made a difference, since religion now 
confronted philosophers with a claim to 
truth, authority, historicity, and regu- 
lation of the interior life, which the 
pagan religions never matched. Indeed, 
once the Christian revelation was given, 
there would seem to be neither need nor 
room for philosophy among Christians. 
flourish 
during the first fifteen centuries of our 
era, and this sets the 


Yet various philosophies did 


problem for 
Kroner, who accepts Gilson’s description 
of Christian philosophy. Revelation im- 
poses the duty of transforming the pri- 
marily cosmological outlook of the 
Greeks into a personal, theocentric one, 
and of doing so precisely by developing 
the “secret metaphysics” of the Buble. 
Kroner thinks that Augustine came clos- 
est to achieving this goal, but of Aquinas 


he says: 


‘Thomas is both an Aristotelian specu- 
lative philosopher and a _ devoted 
Christian believer; he tries hard and 
sincerely to bring together these two 
sides, but unfortunately, fails. Such 
an inability stands in striking con- 
trast to the state of blessed har- 
mony in which Augustine lived and 
thought. 


Thus on the basis of the given descrip- 
tion of the roles of faith and reason in 
a Christian philosophy, Kroner con- 
cludes that the 


transformation was 
wrought by Augustine and spoiled by 
Aquinas’ reaffirmation of the data of 
sense things. 
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It does not seem to me advisable to 
base one’s evaluation of Kroner upon a 
general appeal to what a Christian phi- 
losophy is supposed to do, since the 
question is rather about what Christian 
philosophers have actually done on the 
specific issues in philosophy. For instance, 
Kroner’s account of the Thomistic the- 
ory of God supposes that it makes an 
aprioristic and nonexperiential use of 
Aristotle. Here is a specific issue which 
can be discussed without getting bogged 
down in general talk about transform- 
ing philosophical water into wine. It 
involves the theories of 
knowledge and God, and we have at 
hand two good textbooks which rethink 


Thomistic 


the doctrine of Thomas and yet retain 
a basic historical fidelity. 

Fr. Regis’ Epistemology is an original, 
dificult, and rewarding reflection on the 
problem of knowledge from a Thomistic 
perspective. Although he makes no use 
of recent analytic techniques, the author 
does view the genesis of the Thomistic 
epistemological problem in a way which 
is congenial to the analysts. Aquinas was 
led to wonder about the meaning of 
knowledge because he had listened to 
two counter-stories: the everyday presen- 
tation of the Neo-Platonic and Au- 
gustinian account of the world and the 
Aristotelian story about nature. 


The real Thomistic mirabile is not to 
be found at the level of relations be- 
tween faith and reason, but at the 
level of reason itself, in the contrary 
accounts that Augustinian Platonism 
and Aristotelianism give of the physi- 
cal universe, its organization, its 
causality, and the relations that this 
universe and everything in it have 
with its first cause, God. The mirabile 
of St. Thomas must therefore be for- 
mulated in terms of Neo-Platonism 
versus Aristotelianism. 


This is a methodological and evidential 
conflict within the properly philosophi- 


cal order, and it revolves ultimately 
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around the status of sensory data and 
secondary causality. The real defect in 
Kroner’s view of Aquinas lies in his 
failure to grasp the philosophical sig- 
nificance of the Thomistic acceptance of 
the intrinsic intelligibility of sensible 
things and secondary causes, and any 
correction of Kroner’s notion of Chris- 
tian philosophy has to be regulated by 
this philosophical consideration. Régis 
also criticizes the Cartesian and Kantian 
epistemologies. He is on firmer ground 
in giving a non-Cartesian meaning to 
the Thomistic dubitatio and reflexto 
than in handling the Kantian critique. 
Although he criticizes the nineteenth 
century Scholastics Régis is 
close to them in overlooking the real 
position of Kant on the objectivity of 


severely, 


knowledge, the necessity of general con- 
ditions in experience, and the possibility 
of a transcendental metaphysics. Other- 
wise, this is an excellent exposition of 
the Thomistic view of knowledge for 
advanced students. 


Fr. Holloway’s Introduction to Nat- 
ural Theology gives a straightforward 
exposition of the Thomistic doctrine on 
God which undergraduate classes will 
find useful. The order of treatment 
roughly follows that of the Summa The- 
ologiae, with ample use of arguments 
drawn from the other writings of St. 
Thomas. Fortunately, other historical 
positions are reserved for a series of 
appendices, so that the beginning stu- 
dent can concentrate on the main line 
of the Thomistic argument, which is 
grounded upon experience and a non- 
aprioristic rethinking of the Aristotelian 
theories. With the appearance of Josef 
Pieper’s little essay on Prudence, the 
First Cardinal Virtue (Pantheon Press, 
2.75), we are in possession of his com- 
plete treatment of the cardinal virtues, 
happiness, and contemplation. We may 
hope that the publisher will now gather 


all these essays into one major book on 
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the moral life and goal of man. In the 
present essay, Pieper rescues prudence 
from its ordinary connotation of caution 
and adaptability, bringing out the quali- 


ties of “trueness-to-being of memory, 
open-mindedness, and clear-sighted ob- 
jectivity in unexpected circumstances.” 

There are revised editions of two im- 
portant books on the transition from 
medieval to modern thought in the so- 
cial and scientific areas. Volume two of 
Georges de Lagarde’s La naissance de 
lesprit laique au déclin du moyen dge 
treats of the Secteur social de la scolas- 
tique (revised second ed., Louvain: Nau- 
welaerts, 1958). It gives a continuous 
comparative account of the social and 
political philosophies of the leading thir- 
teenth-century theorists, in the course 
of which we are given a new view of 
the Arts Faculty at Paris as a social 
force and a correlation between social 
theories and the actual structures of 
feudal right and territorial states. La- 
garde distinguishes between social nat- 
uralism, based on Aristotle in order to 
find an evidential basis for civil society, 
and the laicizing spirit which grew out 
of a reaction against the extreme claims 
made for a sacral society. A. C. Crom- 
bie’s Medieval and Early Modern Sct- 
ence (revised second ed., Doubleday An- 
chor Books, 2 vols., 95¢ each) brings 
to a wider audience the rich findings 
of his research and that of other re- 
cent workers in the field of medieval 
science and technology. The philosophi- 
cal core of the first volume is the de- 
scriptive chapter on thirteenth-century 
conceptions of change, astronomy, op- 
tics, and biology. The second volume 
shows the advances made in later medi- 
eval dynamics, together with the new 
views developed by Galileo, Descartes, 
anid Harvey. Recently, it has been ar- 
gued that, given the advanced state of 
medieval scientific thought as described 
by Crombie it follows that the thir- 
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teenth-cenitury minds had all the funda- 
mentals of modern science available to 
them and hence that their theories of 
science apply to modern science with- 
out any radical changes. This is going 
to the other extreme from the picture of 
ignorance and antiscientific bias painted 
by Hull and Koestler. Crombie himself 
retains the proper balance and recog- 
nizes that a genuine scientific revolution 
did occur in the sixteenth and seven- 
teeth centuries. 


But when all is considered, the sci- 
ence of Galileo, Harvey and Newton 
was not the same as that of Grosse- 
teste, Albertus Magnus and Buridan. 
Not only were their aims sometimes 
subtly and sometimes obviously dif- 
ferent and the achievements of the 
later science infinitely the greater; 
they were not in fact connected by 
an unbroken continuity of historical 
development. Apart from any- 
thing else, the enormously greater 
achievements and confidence of the 
i7th-century scientists make it obvi- 
ous that they were not simply carry- 
ing on the earlier methods though 
using them better. 


This sober judgment shows the need for 
making some deep-going modifications 
when we move from the medieval to 
the modern conceptions of scientific 
method and scientific knowledge. 

A book which avoids the easy sim- 
plifications about medieval thought is 
Paul Vignaux’s Philosophy in the Mid- 
dle Ages: An Introduction (Meridian 
Books, $1.35). He takes as his theme 
the growth of a toughfibred humanism 
in the medieval centuries, a humanism 
that was complex and resilient enough 
to permit many conflicts and tensions 
between the various types of Christian 
philosophies. Vignaux stresses the diver- 
sities rather than the massive unities, 
and he leaves us with the thought that 
a Christian humanism having this long 
experience of differences, along with a 
basic trueness to man’s relation to na- 
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ture and God, can find its way also 
in our modern world. He also suggests 
that the problem of revelation does 
not disappear with Descartes but con- 
tinues to challenge the great modern 
minds under various forms. 


6. From Spinoza to Wittgenstein. 

Frederick Copleston, S.J. A History of 
Philosophy. Volume IV: Descartes 
to Leibniz. Volume V: Hobbes to 
Hume. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1959. Pp. 370, 440. $4.50 and 
$4.75. 

Benedict De Spinoza. The Polttical 
Works. Edited and translated by 
A. G. Wernham. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 463. 
$10.00. 

H. F. Hallett. Benedict De Spinoza. 
Fair Lawn, N.J.: Essential Books, 
1957. Pp. xvi, 171. $4.00. 

F. E. Manuel. The Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Confronts the Gods. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1959. Pp. xvi, 336. $6.75. 

]. E. Gurr, S.J. Principle of Sufficient 
Reason wn Some Scholastic Systems, 
1750-1900. Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 196. 

C. C. Gillispie, editor, A Diderot Pic- 
torial Encyclopedia. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1959. 2 vols., 
containing 485 plates. $18.50. 

G. W. F. Hegel, Encyclopedia of Phti- 
losophy. Translated and annotated 
by G. E. Mueller. New York: Phi- 
losophical Library, 1959. Pp. 287. 
$6.00. 

Bernard Wishy, editor, Prefaces to 
Liberty: Selected Writings of John 
Stuart Mill. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1959. Pp. x, 367. $3.95. 

G. J. Warnock. English Philosophy 
since 1900. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. vil, 180. 
$1.20. 

Norman Malcolm. Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein: A Memoir. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958. Pp. 100. 
$3. 


A’ Fr. Cop.Leston brings his notable 
History of Philosophy into the mod- 
ern field, it becomes evident that his 
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keenest interests lie here. His fourth vol- 
ume offers a profound and well organ- 
ized introduction to continental ration- 
alism in the seventeenth century. Espe- 
cially when a teacher of philosophy goes 
through the five circumstantial chapters 
each devoted to Descartes and Spinoza, 
and the four to Leibniz, he realizes more 
vividly that the history of philosophy 
cannot and should not be reduced to 
brief schemes and tables. This is the 
place where the undergraduate student 
should learn at first hand about the 
distance between the sources and the 
manuals, and should himself experience 
how real philosophizing along with the 
great men of the past cannot but upset 
the neatest units and 
textbook outlines. With his fitth vol- 
ume, Copleston comes back to native 
soil, tracing the English developments 
from Hobbes and Cambridge Platonism 
down to Hume and Scottish Realism. 
Just the fact of having a highly compe- 
tent volume devoted to the British think- 
ers should help to correct the conven- 


administrative 


tion which concentrates only upon the 
rationalists, and which thus has alien- 
ated several generations of American 
students from the language and prob- 
lems used even today in philosophy in 
our country. 


A. G. Wernham’s splendid edition of 
Spinoza’s political writings is a major 
contribution for the English-speaking 
student of philosophy. His Latin text 
for the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
(unfortunately given only in part) and 
for the entire Tractatus Politicus will 
now supersede even the text established 
in the Gebhardt edition. Wernham in- 
cludes some of Spinoza’s own marginal 
notes to the former treatise, and makes 
a more careful comparison than did 
Gebhardt between the Dutch and Latin 
versions of the latter treatise. As for his 
annotated English translation of these 
works, it easily displaces the Elwes ver- 
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sion in all points of accuracy and clean 
style. Wernham goes on to enhance his 
edition with a masterly Introduction 
analyzing the seventeenth-century politi- 
cal and religious situation, summarizing 
Spinoza’s metaphysical framework and 
especially determining the influence of 
Machiavelli and Hobbes upon Spin- 
ozistic political concepts. We are now in 
a good position to understand Spinoza’s 
theory of the relation between the state 


and religion, and to see why he deprives 


the latter of its claim to convey truth. 
Precisely how the political treatises are 
rooted in Spinozistic metaphysics is one 
of the questions worked out in some 
detail in Professor Hallett’s Benedict De 
Spinoza. He offers the book modestly as 
“a monitory preparation” for further 
study in the Dutch thinker. It is a sym- 
pathetic modern commentary on the 
three great themes of the Ethics: being, 
knowledge, and liberation. To the em- 
piricist objection that we should start 
with knowledge and then move on to 
being, Hallett replies that Spinoza treats 
the theory of knowledge as part of the 
metaphysics of the mind, and that the 
mind in question is a concrete conor, 
rather 


than an abstract 


cogito. The 
claim to start with the concrete is not 
an exclusive trait of realism, since there 
are several modern theories about the 
concrete. 
There is a sclerotic view that the 
eighteenth-century religious situation is 
simply that of Christianity being gradu- 
ally refuted by the men of Enlighten- 
ment. But this easy account is belied by 
the great mass of printed works, which 
reveal the intense and sustained inter- 
est of this age in the nature and genesis 
of religion and a recognition that the 
question is too complex to be expressed 
in terms of a definitive refutation. Pro- 
fessor Manuel has taken the trouble to 
study this vast literature and to present 


a first ordering of the materials: The 
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Eighteenth Century Confronts the Gods. 
The Enlightenment took an almost na- 
ive delight in studying origins and found 
its most difficult problem to be the 
origin of religion. Manuel discerns four 
main types of explanation: demonologi- 
cal, allegoristic, Euhemeristic-historical, 
and psychological. The demonological 
approach, particularly to the pagan re- 
ligions, was tried halfheartedly by a 
few orthodox apologists, but they came 
to see that it was not an adequate ex- 
planatory hypothesis for all the material 
being unearthed. There were some so- 
phisticated representatives of the alle- 
gorical explanation of the gods, but it 
turned out that the virtues represented 
by the ancient gods were practically 
identical virtues of 
eighteenth-century moralists like John 


with the sober 
Adams, and this seemed somewhat ri- 
diculous. Then there was the Euhemer- 
istic view propagated with such vehe- 
mence by Isaac Newton, who took the 
gods to be nothing more than men 
whom society had divinized in grati- 
tude for their contributions. But the 
most daring interpretation of religion 
was the psychological one proposed in 
a veiled way by Fontenelle and Bayle, 
and brought out into the light by Vico, 
Hume, and Holbach. They postulated 
that religion is primarily born from an 
aroused in 


sentiment man 


when he confronts his environment, and 


ac quired 


that the religious sentiment develops 
and gets institutionalized like other emo- 
tional responses. Manuel is most per- 
ceptive in describing the varieties of 
psychological explanation and in show- 
ing the link between this approach, the 
new notion that there is a distinctive 
primitive mentality, and the conviction 
that we have indeed progressed beyond 
the primitives in religion as well as in 
other respects. Although this is by no 
means the last word in a neglected sec- 
tor of the history of religious and philo- 
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sophical thought, Manuel's study is a 
sound guide for becoming acquainted 
with the sources. 


Another trail-blazer is Fr. Gurr’s mon- 
ograph on The Principle of Sufficient 
Reason in Some Scholastic Systems, 1750- 
1900. He opens up the wilderness of 
Scholastic manuals in philosophy written 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and does so in a controlled 
way by inquiring about one major ques- 
tion: their use of the so-called principle 
of sufhcient reason. Especially in his 
analysis of the manuals popular among 
the Austrian Jesuits and Italian Fran- 
ciscans, he uncovers their large depend- 
ence on continental rationalism in seek- 
ing deductive principles and giving pref- 
erence to sufhcient reason. The hesi- 
tancies amd nonexperiential emphases 
which mark the Scholastic manuals ap- 
pearing in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries cannot be detected or evalu- 
ated properly without becoming ac- 
quainted with Gurr’s findings. 

A striking instance of how Enlighten- 
ment studies profit by an interdisciplin- 
ary standpoint is furnished by A Diderot 
Pictorial Encyclopedia. The editor, Pro- 
fessor Gillispie, is himself a historian of 
modern science, but he sees the impor- 
tance for both philosophy and science 
of the volumes of illustrations which 
Diderot was careful to append to his 
Encyclopedia. Out of these volumes, Gil- 
lispie has selected and reordered 485 fine- 
ly reproduced plates dealing with various 
trades and technical arts. His Introduc- 
tion and accompanying paragraphs of 
explanation describe the intellectual sig- 
nificance of these visual materials, which 
will enliven anyone's personal study and 
teaching in the Enlightenment period. 
For they bring before our eyes the En- 
lightenment awareness of the interde- 
pendence of man and nature and tech- 
nique, the determination to make the 
light of Newtonian science penetrate the 


dark recesses of the artisan’s shop, the 
readiness to tidy up the actual scene (for 
instance, by inserting nonexistent net- 
measurers into the workshop of Breton 
fishermen) and to view the industrial 
process as a rationalized totality, and the 
revolutionary intent to transform lore 
into public production. J. R. Loy's trans- 
lation of Jacques the Fatalist (New York 
University Press, $4.50) gives us one of 
Diderot's novels. Social 
morality is explored through the run- 
ning interchange between a nobleman 


Denis minor 


trying to defend free choice and his 
servant who believes that everything is 
written up there in the stars. 

A real gap in the history of modern 
philosophy is filled by P. P. Hallie’s 
Maine de Biran: Reformer of Empit- 
1766-1824 (Harvard University 
Press, $4.50). We know vaguely about 


cism, 


Biran as a spiritual-minded philosopher 
who somehow emerged from the sensa- 
tionalist climate of the French Enlight- 
enment, vindicated the method of intro- 
spection and the causal reality of will 
acts, and left a legacy to Lavelle and 
the other philosophers of the spirit. But 
Hallie fills in the details with his study 
of the several stages in Biran’s growth, 
especially his acute criticism of Hume 
and resolute plan of making empiti- 
cism serve the work of exploring our 
inner life. His distinction between caus- 
ality as predictive succession and as a 
felt experience helps us to see the dis- 
tance between Hume and Bergson and 
to understand why the French thinkers 
prefer to analyze interior experience. 
André de Muralt’s La conscience tran- 
scendentale dans le criticisme kantien 
(Paris: Aubier) singles out the prob- 
lem of consciousness in Kant’s first Cri- 
tique. Since Kant begins with a reflec- 
tion upon Newtonian science he is in- 
stalled from the outset in the order of 
representation of scientific results and 
hence in consciousness. The theory of 
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the unity of apperception is his way of 
dealing with the multiplicity of objects 
and judgmental acts in consciousness. 
Muralt interprets this unity as an un- 
differentiated identity of the transcen- 
dental subject and object, arguing that 
only the self can be known and that 
the Kantian theory of the transcendental 
object is already within the domain of 
idealism. But this interpretation tends 
to water down the very definite sense 
in which the Kantian object refers to 
what holds good in the general state- 
ments in Newtonian physics. The im- 
bedding of Kant’s thought in the 
Newtonian-Wolfhan-empiricist setting is 
stressed in the revised second edition ot 
T. D. Weldon’s Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason (Oxford University Press, $5.60). 
This commentary is considerably en- 
larged to include much more on the 
schematism and principles of analogy 
and the Dialectic. Weldon recasts the 
Kantian distinction between phenome- 
non and noumenon into the linguistic 
mode of a difference in ways of talking 
about our world. Even in this revised 
form, however, I do not think that Wel- 
don’s book is as useful for the beginner 
as the commentary by Ewing or as 
fruitful for the advanced student as 


Paton and Cassirer. In a single inexpen- 
sive volume, Professor L. W. Beck in- 
cludes his superior and slightly revised 
translations of Kant’s Foundations of 
the Metaphysics of Morals and What is 


Enlightenment? (Liberal Arts Press, 
80¢) . In studying Kant’s moral doctrine, 
it is well to have at hand his essay on 
the Enlightenment, which he describes 
as “the escape of men from their self- 
incurred tutelage—chiefly in matters of 
religion.” He transforms unconditioned 
authority from revealed religion to self- 
legislative practical reason. 

Many readers of Hegel have desired 
for a long time to have a new and com- 
plete translation of his own summary of 
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his system, and this is now provided by 
G. E. Mueller’s translation of the En- 
cyclopedia of Philosophy. Previous trans- 
lators became embarrassed when they 
came to the sections on the philosophy of 
nature and omitted them, but Mueller 
gives us the integral text of the first 
edition (1817) along with some addi- 
tions from the later editions which Hegel 
himself prepared. Thus we have Hegel's 
own conspectus of the philosophy of 
logic, of nature, of spirit, and of ab- 
solute spirit (art, religion, and philoso- 
phy). The editor's explanations bring 
in some apposite passages from other 
writings of Hegel and maintain that 
the tamous _ thesis-antithesis-synthesis 
trichotomy is not really found in Hegel. 
Another valuable translation from Ger- 
man is the collection of Unpublished 
Letters by Friedrich Nietzsche (Philo- 
sophical Library, $3.75), translated and 
edited by K. F. Leidecker. Just as Kier- 
kegaard is best approached through his 
Journals, so is Nietzsche brought closest 
to us through his letters. But unul re- 
cently, the official text of his letters in 
the collected editions was the version 
tampered with by his sister, Elisabeth 
Férster-Nietzsche, who permitted her 
personal feelings and anti-Semitism to 
overcome her scholarly rectitude. Only 
in the three-volume edition of Nietz- 
sche by Karl Schlechta (1954-56) do his 
letters appear in their original form, 
and Leidecker makes his translation di- 
rectly from this critical text. 

The Romantic poets furnish one of 
the natural points of confluence for 
philosophy and literature. In Strange 
Seas of Thought (second ed., Indiana 
University Press, $5.00), Professor N. P. 
Stallknecht examines the 
Wordsworth on man and nature. He 


views of 


shows that the Spinozism often noted 
in Wordworth’s references to nature has 
been transfigured by passing through 
Herder, Goethe, and Coleridge, as well 
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as by being merged with some ideas of 
Boehme on the divine presence in all 
things. Stallknecht also points out 
how a reading of Boehme may have en- 
abled Coleridge to  transcendentalize 
the associationism of Hartley. But it is 
seldom noted that Hartley himself 
worked out the theological implications 
of his theory of ideas and that Coleridge 
studied the theological side of Hartley 
quite closely. It also seems to me that 
the Wordsworth of The Prelude has a 
very firm hold on the difference between 
affirming the divine presence in nature 
and identifying nature with God, such 
that it is improper to classify his mature 
mysticism of nature as any variety of 
pantheism. John Stuart Mill was led by 
a reading of Wordsworth and Byron to 
reafirm the individual’s freedom and 
integrity. This enabled him to write the 


remarkable series of articles and open 
letters on civil liberties collected by Ber- 
nard Wishy in Prefaces to Liberty: Se- 


lected Writings of John Stuart Mill. 
These pieces cover the 1823-49 period 
and culminate in the influential essay 
On Liberty (1859— another centennial 
landmark). Wishy’s Introduction points 
out the significance of Mill’s friendship 
during these years with John Sterling, 
who followed Coleridge in defending the 
social role of tradition, feeling, and 
individual excellence against Bentham- 
ite rationalism. This is what made Mill 
so different from the earlier utilitarians 
and the Marx-Engels school. 

In 180 pages of lucid prose, G. J. War- 
nock makes a pointed survey of English 
Philosophy since 1900. He retells the 
now familiar story which starts with 
Moore and Mill’s godson, Russell, moves 
through the era of Ayer and logical 
atomism, reaches its crescendo with Ryle 
and Wittgenstein, and trails off in a 
tranquil coda on Austin, Strawson, and 
the Oxford exquisites. Somewhat testily, 
Warnock beats down the suggestion (re- 
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cently echoed in Professor Schilpp’s 
presidential address at Wisconsin) that 
philosophers should widen their con- 
cerns to include firstlevel problems in 
values and wisdom. Warnock regards 
such a suggestion as the converting of 
philosophy into a vague outlookism, but 
this would hold true only if genuine 
philosophy were confined to technique 
and one-remove inquiries. On this is- 
sue, it is still informative to read Ber- 
trand Russell's The Problems of Phi- 
losophy (Oxford University Press Gal- 
axy Books, $1.25). He emphasized the 
analysis of scientific statements on man 
and the world in order to break with 
the British idealistic way of posing 
global issues. Russell’s piecemeal analy- 
sis of scientific statements achieved his 
purpose, but then he found it impossible 
to deal philosophically with actual ethi- 
cal decisions. Despite his own criticism 
of the analysts for remaining remote 
from science, Russell contributed to 
their attitude of uneasiness about any 
direct discussion of values. 

Professor Malcolm, now of Cornell, 
was a prewar student of Wittgenstein 
and gives us his reminiscences in Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein: A Memoir. This es- 
say is preceded by a biographical sketch 
contributed by another former student, 
Professor von Wright. Between them, 
these two writers are able to dismiss 
some of the fantastic tales associated 
with Wittgenstein and to give us some 
authentic glimpses of his personality. He 
was a strange and difficult man, who 
helped to father the logical positivist 
current in English philosophy and then 
to sire one branch of the newer analy- 
tic movement, while always remaining 
quite diffident about the professional 
career of a philosopher and about his 
own social position. Malcolm shows us 
Wittgenstein’s mind in action, as he 
spoke extemporaneously to jammed au- 
diences in Cambridge on new problems 
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which he thought through in their pres- 
ence. 


No one at the lectures could fail to 
perceive that he strained his will, as 
well as his intellect, to the utmost. 
This was one aspect of his absolute, 
relentless honesty. Primarily, what 
made him an awesome and even ter- 
rible person, both as a teacher and 
in personal relationships, was his 
ruthless integrity, which did not spare 
himself or anyone else. 


Wittgenstein is not represented by any 
piece in Philosophic 
Problems (Macmillan, $7.00), edited by 
Y. H. Krikorian and A. Kaplan. But 
otherwise, these readings are conscien- 


Con temporary 


tiously broad enough to give samplings 
from logical positivism and Thomism, 
idealism and naturalism, dialectical ma- 
terialism and phenomenology (includ- 
ing a selection from Husserl’s untrans- 
lated Logical Investigattons). 

A noteworthy group of paperbacks con- 
tributes tuward a richer understanding 
of our background in American philos- 
ophy. The Puritan Mind (Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks, $1.85), by H. W. Schneider, 
saves the Puritans from remaining shad- 
owy legends and establishes their perti- 
nence for problems in social and reli- 
gious philosophy. Schneider helps us to 
see the political and religious thinking 
embodied in the several Puritan cove- 
nants, gives a systematic treatment of 
the American Samuel Johnson's philos- 
ophy, and suggests that we consider 
Franklin as well as Hawthorne as part 
of our Puritan legacy. The greatest Pur- 
itan divine was 


Jonathan Edwards, 


whose achievements in theology, philos- 
ophy, and religious psychology are ex- 
pertly described in Perry Miller’s Jona- 
than Edwards (Meridian Books, $1.45). 
There are such high themes as the nat- 


ure of the will and the good, the sense 
of sin and the finality of history, which 
are bound to stimulate the reader to 
delve further into the Puritan treasury. 
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Transcendentalism in New England 
(Harper Torchbooks, $1.75) is a record 
of this movement by one of its observers 
and survivors, O. B. Frothingham. He 
served as a Unitarian minister in Bos- 
ton, moved on to _ transcendentalism, 
and eventually felt that the ultimate phi- 
losophy was the evolutionary positivism 
of Spencer. His book reveals a personal 
sympathy for the leaders of transcen 
dentalism but not a very deep penetra- 
tion of the ideas at work. 

Frothingham said of Emerson’s phi- 
losophy: “It is better as inspiration than 
as prescription.’ Yet the steadiness and 
longrun quality of Emerson’s mind can 
be observed in The Heart of Emerson's 
Journals (Dover Paperbacks, $1.85), ex- 
pertly selected by Bliss Perry. We are 
lead on by bullet sentences: “All the 
thoughts of a turtle are turtle,” and 
then by longer periods: 


How sad a spectacle, so frequent now: 
adays, to see a young man after ten 
years of college education come out, 
ready for his voyage of life—and to 
see that the entire ship is made of 
rotten timber, of rotten, honey- 
combed traditional timber, without 
so much as an inch of new plank in 
the hull. 
3ut that the nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can mind was moving rapidly to re- 
furbish its entire hull can be seen from 
What was Naturalism? (Appleton Paper- 
back), edited by Edward Stone. Most 
of the philosophical selections are taken 
from European sources (Marx, Darwin, 
Spencer), but there is a strong repre- 
sentation of American literary natural- 
ism (Crane, Norris, Dreiser). A major 
stand in favor of idealism was made by 
Josiah Royce. His Gifford Lectures, The 
World and the Individual (2 vols., Do- 
ver Paperbacks, $2.25 each), were the 
high point in his reformulation of an 
idealism and absolutism in which there 
was to be a place for pragmatic as- 
pects of our life and for the individual. 
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It is still worth while consulting the 
Roycean analysis of four conceptions of 
being: realistic, mystical, Kantian, and 
idealistic. 


7. The Study of Man. 
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Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959. Pp. 102. $1.75. 
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Pp. xi, 428. $4.50. 
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john Wild. Human Freedom and So- 
cial Order. Durham: Duke Univer- 
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Terence Kenny. The Political 
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New York: Longmans, Green, 1957. 
Pp. x, 208. $5.00. 
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Moral Thought. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. Pp. 
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T 


The Study of Man is to restate his 


PURPOSE of Professor Polanvi's 


widely discussed position on personal 


knowledge and then to extend it into 
the historical sphere. Because of his 
stress upon the distinctively personal 
quality of tacit knowledge and under- 
standing, we might expect him to make 
a sharp distinction between the natural 
and the human sciences. On the con- 
trary, he criticizes Dilthey and Colling- 
wood for advocating a secession of his- 
torical knowledge from the other dis- 
ciplines. For Polanyi’s point is that 
there is an element of personal partici- 
pation and evaluation present even in 
every instance of explicit formulated 
knowledge, such as in physics, biology, 
and comparative psychology. Hence 
there is a real continuity between his- 
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torical comprehension and the sciences 
of nature, opening up the possibility 
of a new unification of the knowledges 
of man on a nonpositivistic basis. Since 
}. B. Watson's classical statement of 
(University of Chicago 
Phoenix Books, $1.50) has recently been 
reissued, it is interesting to compare 


Behaviorism 


these two views. Polanyi does not try 
to eliminate behaviorism but only to 
point out that its method rests on some 
unanalyzed personal estimates and de- 
cisions which keep it within a definitely 
limited context and present its conclu- 
sions from exhausting the knowledge 
about man. Watson holds that the situ- 
ation dominates us and releases a habit- 
system. Polanyi accepts this report and 
then notices that what makes the situ- 
ation ours is the interpretation of the 
environment in terms of human self- 
understanding and acceptance of cer- 
tain aims of human action. 


Professor Boas draws upon his life- 
long work in the history of ideas for 
the inductive basis of The Inqutring 
Mind, The history of philosophy con- 
vinces him not only of the irreducible 
plurality of minds but also of their 
qualitative differences and their closer 
affinity to probability than to certainty. 
Io make sense out of this condition 
where “disagreement is more usual than 
consensus, especially in _ philosophy,” 
Boas treats the search for knowledge pri- 
marily as a social affair. That we can 
never hope to overcome disagreement, 
except temporarily, follows from the 
four conditions of knowledge: a basic 
metaphor, a set of classifying categories, 
a rule for relevance of evidence, and a 
symbolism for expressing the findings. 
Our individual histories shape our 
choices on all these points, so that Boas 
concludes that inquiry is an endless 
process by nature and that at most it 
can attain a high probability in some 
areas. This is sufficient to meet the de- 
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mands of society which are always rela- 
tive to shifting circumstances. 

Boas leaves us with the question of 
whether, amid the mass of probabilities 
and practical appraisals, the human 
mind can attain any certainties. In Rea- 
son and the Nature of Things, Professor 
Loewenberg seeks an answer by recon- 
sidering the fact of philosophical plural- 
ism and suggesting that it permits us 
to develop a common second-level the- 
ory thereof. He defends the unpopular 
position that there is an irreducible 
plurality of scientific methods and that 
there is a difference in kind between 
the sciences and philosophy. The unity 
of science is not itself given by any one 
of the sciences, but requires philosophy 
as a trans-scientific sort of cognition. 
Since even the philosophical accounts of 
scientific unity differ among themselves, 
Loewenberg applies here his fine spec- 
ulative studies of Leibniz, Kant, and 
Hegel. He is least convincing in describ- 
ing the Leibnizian system as a set of 
solipsisms en masse, since Leibniz never 
allows his thinking monads to enter the 
existent world in isolation from the rest 
of things. A masterful description 1s 
given of what Loewenberg calls Hegel's 
“method of successive recantation gov- 
erning the hierarchy of ideas and be- 
liefs.” In the end, Loewenberg agrees 
with Kant upon the need of a dialecti- 
cal pluralism which reflects critically 
upon various philosophical interpreta- 
tions of the universe without apotheo- 
sizing the human mind into an absolute. 
His answer to Boas is that there are 
genuinely different knowledges of 
things, that the critical mind can reach 
a certitudinal theory about the pattern 
of pluralism, and that a metaphysical 
pluralism of beings is also warranted 
by experience. It is instructive to find 
out how 


Loewenberg integrates his 


earlier articles on Hegel and other think- 
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ers with his own philosophy of plural- 
ism. 

Joseph Moreau’s La conscience et 
Yétre (Paris: Aubier) is a bold enter- 
prise, since it protests against the pres- 
ent French fashion of pretending to 
reach a new start with every book one 
writes in philosophy, as well as of sub- 
stituting phenomenological jargon and 
loose paraphrasing of Heidegger for 
one’s own direct analysis. One by one, 
Moreau takes up the popular themes of 
phenomenon and being, existence and 
being-in-the-world, truth and transcend- 
ence of the world. He shows that these 
problems have a history and that they 
can be quickened in one’s own analysis, 


without falling into the accepted jargon. 


Israel Scheffler does a similar piece of 
rescue work in the case of the flounder- 
ing discipline of philosophy of educa- 
tion. His Philosophy and Education (AI- 
lyn and Bacon, $5.75) contains some of 
the most difficult and genuinely philo- 
sophical readings which a student of 
education is ever likely to meet in his 
training. Quite sensibly, the editor re- 
fuses to pretend that we have at hand 
any rigorously developed philosophy of 
education, but offers these selections as 
clues leading in the direction of such 
a discipline, He does not try to attain 
representative coverage of all the con- 
temporary schools of thought, since most 
of the selections (many of them written 
specially for this volume) are related 
to the “modest which 
Scheffler has elsewhere been advocating. 
This is a sort of trimmed-back natural- 
ism which is willing to use analytic 
techniques. 


empiricism” 


Not everyone can bring his second 
thoughts to published form, but then 
not everyone has such distin- 
guished work as A. C. Ewing. Profiting 


done 


by analytic criticisms of his earlier 
book on The Definition of God (1947), 
he finds that now he cannot subscribe 
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fully to a nonnaturalistic ethics. Second 
Thoughts in Moral Philosophy explains 
the middle way in ethics which Ewing 
is seeking between naturalism and the 
nonnaturalist position. Against the nat- 
uralist move of reducing the ethical 
judgment to what an impartial observer 
factually holds, he still argues that “im- 
partiality” means right judgment and 
not merely freedom from personal feel- 
ings in the matter. And against the sub- 
jectivist and emotivist views, he reaffirms 
the judgmental claim to rightness as 
regulating one’s adoption of an attitude. 
But now he takes account of the Hare- 
Toulmin view that, while ethical state- 
ments are judgments expressing good 
reasons, these reasons can lead only to 
the judgments’ being right or wrong, 
valid or invalid, but never true or false 
in the factual sense. Ewing now treats 
ethical statements as genuine judgments 
with an objective claim, distinct from 
any decisional rules or recommendations 
of pro- and anti-attitudes which may be 
joined with them. These judgments are 
founded upon some reference to real 
facts in our interpersonal world: their 
factual reference permits them to be 
genuinely true or false, and yet the 
interpersonal basis of ethical factuality 
prevents their reduction to the hypo- 
thetico-deductive scientific statements of 
fact. Ewing’s present position Is mov- 
ing closer to a real, natural foundation 
of ethical judgments, without becoming 
identified with ethical naturalism. 


Mahlon Powell Lectures on 
Our Public Life, Professor Weiss extends 
his metaphysical position into the realm 
of human society. Because he views so- 


In his 


cial life as the public way in which 
humans try to realize their visions of 
the ideal, he can apply his speculative 
categories and modes of being to social 
and political questions. Although he 
avoids the 


trap of concocting man’s 


social existence out of a fictional state 
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of atomistic nature, he is not afraid to 
insist upon the internal drives and needs 
of man the individual, whom he de- 
scribes as “the being who prospers be- 
cause he is afraid.’ This is not a rever- 
sion to Hobbes but rather a variation 
upon Whitehead’s theme of how insist- 
ent, feelingful individuals need public 
forms of control over the joint objects 
of their energies. Weiss gives a dialecti- 
cal construction of natural social rights, 
which men blend in order to forge the 
unified and unalienable right to bene- 
fit from public existence. Since the state 
cannot assure our fullest participation 
in this benefit, there is a real need for 
cultural, religious, and other civilizing 
instruments. One such taming instru- 
ment is natural law, which Weiss de- 
fends against a purely positivist and 
pragmatic conception of law. “Natural 
Law tells us to bring about social jus- 
tice in the best possible way. The best 
possible way is justly. One ought to 
get to the good in ways which are them- 
selves good or which at the very worst 
involve the least loss of present value.” 
Weiss avoids substantializing natural law 
or making it so specific that positive 
law is eliminated. He gives a balanced 
and reasonable treatment to natural law. 
Prolessor Lucius Garvin's Knoles Lec- 
tures on The Free Man in a Free Society 
(Stockton, California: College of the 
Pacific, 1959) is a much looser defense 
of personal and social freedom. It con- 
trasts security and creative accomplish- 
ment, but does not grapple as well as 
the Weiss book does with the relation 
of freedom to public norms and the 
preservation of as much present value 
as is possible. 

john Wild’s Human Freedom and So- 
cial Order ranges over a wide field of 
individual and social ethics from a 
Christian standpoint. Perhaps most in- 
teresting is the treatment of Christian 
philosophy itself in terms of Wild’s own 
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postrealistic Christian phenomenologiz- 
ing. He deals only with the possibility 
of a Christian: philosophy, since he de- 
nies that it has ever been properly re- 
alized in the past. His proposal is for 
a dialectical tension in which philo- 
sophical reason remains autonomous but 
accepts guidance from the Christian 
faith-image, at least in basic points of 
critical ambiguity. In setting forth and 
replying to “the Protestant and Catho- 
lic objections” against the notion of a 
Christian Wild 
gets a bit misleading. He overgeneralizes 


philosophy, however, 
some individual cases of opposition and 
understates both the wide support given 
to Christian philosophy in general and 
the sharp internal conflicts concerning 
particular ways of realizing the idea of 
such a philosophy. There is a provoca- 
tive adaptation of the phenomenological 


theme of the Lebenswelt to the question 


of accepting revealed faith as a guid- 
ing image. Yet Wild leaves in obscurity 
the precise way in which this guiding 
function is to operate, especially when 
he asks us to take Pascal and Kuierke- 
gaard as good examples of this influence. 

Along with the dialectical work of 
Weiss and the phenomenological work 
of Wild, social and political philosophy 
could profit by an historical approach 
to the various traditions in_ political 
philosophy. But this is an area where 
research of a high calibre is notoriously 
rare, especially in the case of Christian 
social philosophies. An instance of what 
can be done here is Terence Kenny's 
The Political Thought of John Henry 
Newman. Newman has suffered from 
the fact that he could not be placed very 
comfortably in any Scholastic classifica- 
tion and yet could not be assimilated to 
doctrinaire liberalism. In political as 
well as epistemological theory, he was 
a fiercely realistic conservative, one who 
acknowledged allegiance to a tradition 
but also believed in making a constant, 
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very cool appraisal of the components 
in the tradition. He respected the 
Schoolmen as honest aliens, but he 
formed his own political thought from 
a typical blending of patristic and em- 
piricist factors. Hence Newman's type 
of conservatism always nettled the ultra- 
montanists of his day, and led him to 
accept the religiously neutral state in 
a wholehearted positive manner, which 
still arouses Opposition. 


He was a positive enthusiast for the 
secular State, not passively admitting 
its present regrettable necessity. There 
is no possibility of accusing Newman 
of wanting to claim a freedom for his 
Church in the modern State which 
he would not be prepared to extend 
to others if his Church were in a po- 
sition to deny. The tolerant State, 
neutral on religious questions, was 
not something which had merely 
come about; it ought to have come 
about, and Newman found a justifi- 
cation for it in accordance with the 
political ideas he had long held. 


Newman was that rare bird, a believer 
in divine providence working in hu- 
man history who also believed that 
providence is fully operative in the mod- 
ern world and its positive discoveries 
in speculative and practical matters. 

A stimulating try at a general inter- 
pretation of our Western moral tradi- 
tion is made by Mrs. Krook in Three 
Traditions of Moral Thought. She sug- 
gests a broad classification into the re- 
(Plato, Paul, Augustine), secu- 
lar (Aristotle, Hobbes, Hume), and 
humanist (Mill, Arnold, Bradley, D. 
H. Lawrence) types of morality. If the 
choice of examples seems overweighted 
on the side of English moralists, this 
is due to her aim of preparing »eople 
for the English Tripos at Cambridge. 
Krook regards humanism as being mod- 
ern not only in the chronological sense 
but also as the heir to the best points 
of its predecessors. With Christianity it 


ligious 
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affrms the power of a _ transcending 
ideal and the supremacy of love, but 
it does not anchor moral values in the 
transcendent personal being of God. 
With secular morality it looks for sanc- 
tions entirely in an immanent human 
direction, and yet it retains love as the 
supreme value and sexual love as the 
highest instance of transfiguration. Hav- 
ing come this far, Krook cannot con- 
vert her rhetorical argument into an 
evidenced position. Her notion of hu- 
manism is based on a selection of traits 
here and there, but it does not build it- 
self in a philosophical way out of a 
thorough study of methodological and 
speculatives issues. She takes the fruits 
from a Bradley without sharing in his 
philosophical travail. 

Hans Meyerhofl’s The Philosophy of 
History in Our Time (Doubleday An- 
chor Original, $1.25) draws widely upon 
twentieth-century contributors to the 
still burgeoning field of the philosophy 
of history. He balances the selections be- 
tween philosophers and historians and 
between various conceptions of history. 
The reader will get both sides of the 
debate between Toynbee and his critics, 
the pros and cons on historicism, the 
problem of chance and determinism and 
providence in history, and opinions on 
the unity of history by Popper, Niebuhr, 
and Jaspers. Mircea Eliade is not in- 
cluded in the Meyerhoff collection, so 
that we can refer separately to his Cos- 
mos and History (Harper Torchbooks, 
$1.35), which is a republication of his 
book on the myth of the eternal return. 
Eliade makes a penetrating examina- 
tion of archaic man’s blend of serenity 
and terror before the cosmos, his use 
of exemplar myths to organize experi- 
ence under repetitive patterns, and his 
consequent belief that society obtains 
its cyclic regeneration through religious 
ritual. Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., draws 


upon Eliade and Rahner in composing 
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The Paradise Tree (Sheed and Ward, 
$4.00). He probes into the religious 
and specifically Christian use of symbols 
in order to overcome the sterilization of 
imagination and to insure a view of 
visible things as hierophanic. The Chris- 
tian mind overcomes the cosmic cyclism 
described by Eliade by regarding the 
sacred manifestations as personal and ir- 
reversible in their nature, so that the 
religious sense of history can develop. 
And it corrects the vagaries in the 
myths of both archaic man and the 
civilized pagans by uniting symbol with 
dogma. Vann traces the Christian view 
of mystery in the life of Christ, the 
sacraments, and the parts of the Catholic 
Mass. 


8. Religion and Art. 


Maurice Dupuy. La philosophie de 
Max Scheler. 2 vols. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1959. Pp. 756 (con- 
tinuous pagination). French francs, 
1800 and 1200. 

Maurice Dupuy. La philosophie de la 
religion chez Max Scheler. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1959. Pp. 
282. French francs, 1200. 

. HH. Randall, Jr. The Role of Knowl- 
edge in Western Religion. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1958. Pp. x, 147. 
$3.50. 

. P. Stiernotte, editor. Mysticism and 
the Modern Mind. New York: Lib- 
eral Arts Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 206. 
$4.50. 

K. S. Murty. Revelation and Reason 
in Advaita Vedanta. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xix, 365. $7.50. 

A. J. Bahm. Philosophy of the Bud- 
dha. New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. 
175. $3.00. 

M. C. Beardsley. Aesthetics. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958. Pp. 
xi, 614. 


| aoa PHILOSOPHY during the postwar 
period is living in the age of Ger- 


the lecture 
halls and journals are saturated with 
studies on Husserl, Heidegger, and 


manic assimilation, since 
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Scheler. Maurice Dupuy discharges with 
distinction the scholarly task of collat- 
ing and setting forth in order the major 
ideas of Max Scheler. One thing the 
French find attractive about Scheler 
is his fairly independent use of phen- 
omenological method, since this offers 
concrete hope for something more than 
glosses and variations on Husserl. An- 
other arresting trait is his readiness to 
open up new trails for phenomenologi- 
cal description: the nonformal side of 
ethical judgments, the sociology of 
knowledge, the structure of interper- 
sonal love. Even in the case of older 
and apparently discredited sciences, such 
as metaphysics, Scheler calls for a re- 
hearing in the light of new techniques. 
He revitalizes the question of being as 
framed within the human context of 
plural acts of meaning. Dupuy investi- 
gates the teaching of Scheler on these 
irreducible spheres of being: psychic 
acts, external world, Mitwelt, and the 
absolute. It is brought out that there 
is some genuine evolution in Scheler’s 
thought, that we should not freeze our 
view of him at some favorite phase, 
and that there is sufficient unity in his 
development to force us to face up to 
his final position of evolutionary pan- 
theism. 

This warning is specially salutary 
when we become interested in Scheler’s 
religious ideas. Sometimes, we are given 
only his remarkable thoughts on prayer 
and repentance, neighborly love and de- 
votion to God, which mark his middle 
or Catholic period. But Dupuy shows 
in his special study on Scheler’s phi- 
losophy of religion that these analyses 
are bound up with Scheler’s theory of 
the reduction of reality, his autonomiz- 
ing of the religious approach to God 
(which bears only a conformity-rela- 
tionship with the theistic metaphysics 
of God), and his personal doctrine on 
God as the fundament of the world. 


CROSS CURRENTS 


This doctrinal basis eventually forced 
Scheler from Christian theism to evolu- 
tionary pantheism. Dupuy thinks that 
it was the problem of evil which forced 
the transition, but there was also 
Scheler’s need to justify his religious 
claims in terms of his phenomenological 
method. To show that analysis of re- 
ligious intentionality leads to the ab- 
solute being of God and not just to a 
meaning, Scheler had to sacrifice the 
transcendence of God and identify Him 
with an immanently evolving dark force 
in the cosmos. 


American naturalism has _ always 
stressed the distance between our intend- 
ing acts in religious experience and the 
being of God, and has contended that 
the former can be sufficiently accounted 
for without affirming God's transcend- 
ent being. Professor Randall has always 
analyzed religion with an eye toward the 
naturalistic challenge that we go on 
from describing religious intentional ob- 
jects to propositions 
about God. When one starts to read 
Randall's The Role of Knowledge in 
Western Religion, it is like plunging 
into a whirlpool where nothing escapes 
the constant shifting. He distinguishes 
three main positions: religion consists 
of a truth giving the same kind of 
knowledge as the sciences; religious 
knowledge is of a transcendental sort 
having nothing in common with ordi- 
nary knowledge; religion is not a kind 
of knowing at all, but is a way of feel- 
ing and doing which transforms the 
knowledge received from secular sources. 
The first position is rejected as only 
generating the nineteenth-century con- 
flict between religion and science. The 
second one is criticized because the 
boundaries of difference can never be 
settled, and the sciences are constantly 
overthrowing the walls built up by theo- 
logical Canutes. Randall accepts the 
third position as the least inadequate: 


validating the 
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religion is not itself an affair of knowl- 
edge, even though it brings secular 
knowledge within its line of influence. 
But then the author starts to gnaw away 
at this conclusion, qualifying it in so 
many ways that at times he holds re- 
ligion to be a kind of knowledge, per- 
haps even a sort of propositional knowl- 
edge, and maybe the only remaining 
claimant to true propositional knowl- 
edge in a world where probability and 
warranted assertability have taken over. 
The one thing which Randall does not 
do is to show why we should not re- 
strict knowledge to verifiable proposi- 
tional statements, and yet this is the 


heart of the naturalistic critique. 


For a wide range of contemporary 
opinions on the nature of mysticism, we 
can consult A. P. Stiernotte’s Mysticism 
and the Modern Mind, a collection of 
eleven essays. Among the viewpoints rep- 
resented are: the liberal Protestant hu- 
Manistic meaning, Wittgenstein’s mys- 
ticism of a pointing silence, the practi- 
cal type in Emerson and the esthetic 
type in Whitehead, the afhnity between 
some existentialist attitudes and mysti- 
cism, the ethicizing interpretation ad- 
vanced by religious humanism (identify 
yourself with mankind acting ‘in na- 
ture), and the combination of ethical 
and ontological mysticism in Indian 
thought. The editor tries to bring out 
some common elements of meaning, 
but the diversity of opinions remains 
pretty basic. Perhaps the most valuable 
contribution is Professor Nikam’s anal- 
ysis of the three persistent features in 
the many varieties of Indian mysticism: 
nonduality, self-giving, and freedom 
from the fear of death. 

The metaphysical aspect of Indian 
mysticism stems from the doctrine of non- 
duality or advaita, which was developed 
into a school of Vedanta philosophy by 
Sankara. Philosophers are specially in- 
debted to Swami Nikhilananda for de- 
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voting the fourth and final volume of 
his translation of The Upanishads (vol. 
4, Harper, $6.00) to the two Upanishads 
(Tatttirrya and Chhandogya) upon 
which the Vedanta philosophy rests. 
They furnish the fundamental texts on 
Brahman in terms of body, vital breath, 
mind, and bliss; the circulation of life 
in the universe; the nonduality of the 
self; and the way to attain liberation. 
The translator adds comments and notes 
based upon Sankara. One of the recur- 
rent themes is the need for faith in a 
revelation and also for some rational 
analysis of the revelation. This problem 
is singled out in K. S. Murty’s Revela- 
tion and Reason in Advaita Vedanta, 
which begins with a straight exposition 
of the Sanskrit sources and then adds 
a valuable comparison with Jewish and 
Christian theological concepts of revela- 
tion, as well as with the accounts given 
in Otto and Jaspers, Broad and Braith- 
waite. Furthermore, Murty makes a 
strong internal criticism of monism, 
which he regards as incompatible with 
a revealing act. He accepts a personal 
God whose revelation conveys some ab- 
solute truths. The influence of 1. T. 
Ramsey and Jaspers is seen in Murty’s 
further contention that revelation ad- 
mits of no objective standards of proof 
or adequate linguistic formulation. 


A certain independence of treatment 
is exhibited in Professor Bahm’s PaAi- 
losophy of the Buddha, since it seeks 
to isolate and evaluate the Buddha's 
own ideas. This takes courage at a time 
for Zen Buddhism 
makes some people impatient with fine 
historical distinctions, and when respect 
for Oriental sources is often confused 
with acceptance of them. 
Bahm would locate the Buddha's es- 
sential thought in the single psychologi- 
cal principle of the middle way between 


when enthusiasm 


uncritical 


desiring too much and desiring too fer- 
vently the cessation of desire. We should 





not desire the unattainable but should 
adhere to things as they are, without 
getting involved in psychologically prof- 
itless wrangles about the soul and im- 
mortality. Bahm criticizes this doctrine 
for not taking sufficient interest in the 
natural things which do affect our satis- 
faction, as well as for not making a 
vigorous study of the relation of means 
to end and the satisfaction which some- 
times comes from anticipation. When 
Bahm adds, however, that difficulties 
based on problems in language are too 
obvious to discuss, he indirectly points 
to the main weakness in his own ac- 
count, which does not work directly 
from the original texts but from trans- 
lations. 

The Aesthetics of Professor Beardsley 
marks a step forward in analytic phi- 
losophy, since it makes generous use of 
analytic techniques. Following the tend- 
ency to develop a meta-ethics, Beards- 
ley defines esthetics as meta-criticism or 
an analysis of the statements of critics 
about the arts. It does not deal directly 
with works of art but with the linguistic 
expression of appreciations of these 
works. Fortunately, in practice, the au- 
thor does not bind himself too rigor- 
ously to this formal, second-level stand- 
point but often goes back to art prod- 
ucts in order to discuss the worth of 
various statements made about them. He 
locates esthetic evaluation not in a 
study of objective traits or psychologi- 
cal states alone, but in the esthetic ex- 
perience considered to be a more unl- 
fied, intense, and complex engagement 
of the appreciating self. 

Susanne K. Langer’s Reflections on 
Art (Johns Hopkins Press, $6.50) gives 
prominence to the making process as 
well as the appreciation phase in art. 
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The student of esthetics will profit by 
reading Charles Morgan on dramatic il- 
lusion, and Gabriel Marcel on the role 
of music in Bergson. More systematic 
and traditional in content is Problems in 
Aesthetics (Macmillan, $6.90), by Morris 
Weitz. He reminds us that esthetics has 
a history by including readings from 
Plotinus, Lessing, Aristotle and Hume. 
Practising artists are also allowed to 
instruct us: Tolstoy, Henry Moore, Mal. 
raux, Matisse. Taken along with the 
selections from recent philosophers of 
all schools, this collection is a_ well 
rounded introduction to all aspects of 
esthetics. 


At the conclusion of this survey it 
is fitting to reserve a place apart for 
special mention of the new translation 
of Jacques Maritain’s The Degrees of 
Knowledge (Scribner, $7.50). Looking at 
Maritain’s argument in its full sweep, we 
realize how much we owe to this really 


fundamental study of how the various 
sciences are differentiated and organized 
into a unity. Terms such as “dianoetic 
intellection” are the more familiar to us 
today for having been widely adopted; 
themes such as the distinction of biologi- 
cal from physical knowledge stand out 
more clearly in this day when the evolu- 
tionary sciences are working toward a 
with whole 
areas such as that of mystical knowledge 


conjunction cosmology; 
remind us of how difficult it is to re- 
iain really open to all levels of human 
cognition and still find a principle of 
unification in the knower and his ob- 
jects; our attention is drawn to the 
many references to phenomenology made 
at a time when most Thomists were un- 
This book stands 
alongside of Gilson’s study of St. Tho- 
mas as the major fruits of Thomistic 
thinkers in our century. 


concerned about it. 





Notes and Reviews 


CHINA TODAY 


When Communist China celebrated 
the successful completion of its first 
decade (1949-1959), both Chinese and 
foreigners could look back at the most 
momentous changes ever wrought in the 
long history of the “men of Han”. 
Against the background of 650,000,000 
human beings, gaining annually up to 
30,000,000 additional souls, the most 
comprehensive experiment in social liv- 
ing ever is being undertaken. By 1959, 
for example, 120,000,000 peasant house- 
holds, 520,000,000 — indi- 
vidual peasants, had been organized into 
26,000 communes. There are 86,000,000 
primary school children, 12,000,000 sec- 
ondary school pupils, 660,000 college 
and university students. As J. C. Cheng, 
University of 


representing 


Hongkong, states (Cf. 
“Halt-work and Half-study in Commu- 
nist China”, Pacific Affairs, June 1959), 
it would be a folly to ignore the fact 
that 92.9% of all primary school-age 
children are being taught today by the 
most centralized and most purposeful 
education system in the world. More- 
over, a considerable profit accrues to 
the government from the exploitation of 
the “voluntary labor’ of students and 


teachers. 


~ These and other staggering figures 
are the background to a colossal experi- 
ment with the “human equation.” What 
is the possible meaning of this gigantic 
development in China? 

The 15 volume University of Michi- 
gan History of the Modern World (ed- 
ited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. 
Fhrmann) attempts to explore the 
global meaning of current upheavals 
and changes in our shrinking world. 
In one volume Nathaniel Petter (The 


Far East, A Modern History, University 


of Michigan Press, 1958, 489 pp., $7.50) 
provides a very readable answer for 
the general reader: the impact of the 
whole social and cultural scheme of the 
“modern world,” which in its inception 
was Western, is causing the revolution- 
ary changes in China. “Not only the 
spread of Communism is responsible. 
The spread of Western ideas has played 
a larger if less obviously dramatic part” 
(p. 482). Impact of the Machine Age, 
intrusion of Western forces, the East's 
break with its own past and “backward- 
ness,” these prove Peffer’s thesis. The 
West had made its break with the past 
200 years ago. ‘The contest between East 
and West lies in this time factor. For 
China the time to search for a new 
form of government, of communication, 
of production, of universal education 
is now. Under the revolutionary impact 
of the “modern world,” the Chinese 


family and community experiences up- 
heavals; must be reorganized anew. So- 
cial and economic problems are, and 


will continue to be, running the gamut 
of the West’s own revolutionary experi- 
ences. These had not made for peace and 
tranquility, but for aggressiveness, dy- 
namism and strife. Finally, world poll- 
tics will henceforth be influenced by 
West and East Unfortu- 
nately, these penetrating observations 
are marred in spots. Chapter XI on the 
missionary movement is evidence that 
historians will need for this important 
topic not only political and social anal- 
ysis, but psychological and 
analysis as well. 


interacting. 


religious 


That such a task is most difficult 
Paul A. Varg shows (Missionaries, Chi- 
nese, and Diplomats: The American 


Protestant Misstonary Movement tn Chi- 
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na, 1890-1952, Princeton University 


Press, 1958, 355 pp, $6.00). He concludes 
that the “Church” met no recognized 
need, gained no roots in Chinese soil 
and the missionary movements ended 
in apparent failure. Varg traces the evo- 
lution of missionary activity, first sup- 


ported by foreign governments, later 
prone to support the Chinese point of 
view. Moreover, Christians were at- 
tempting (and some still are) to com- 
bine Confucian with liberal 


democratic thought forms on the basis 


culture 


of Western sectarian Christianity. Varg 
never asks the question why no Chris- 
tian advisers were on hand to help Sun 
Yat-sen with his politics. “The Chris- 
tians, to whom the message was given 
that they might live by it and proclaim 
it from one world to another’’ (Charles 
C. West, Outside the Camp, p. 42) had 
their failures in East and West. The 
break with the old world had been caus- 
ing agony and crisis in East as well as 
West. Self-examination seems, therefore, 
a first step towards a new Christian 
action in the East. (See Peter Giloth, 
“Selbstkritik der katholischen China- 
mission,” Hochland, 1958, pp. 251 ff.) 
For a basic understanding of the specific 
Catholic position in China, with its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, see “The 
Church in China” and Pius XII's China 
encyclical “Ad Apostolorum Principis” 
(of June 29, 1958) in Catholic Mind, 
January-February 1959. (See also Ger- 
hard Rosenkranz, “Die Christenheit im 
heutigen China,” Zeitwende, July 1959, 
which provides a fair survey of the rela- 
tion of the state to the Christian 
Churches since 1949.) 

How China is both to herself and 
to foreigners a world problem of stag- 
gering proportions can be read in Hel- 
mut G. Callis, China: Confucian and 
Communist, New York, Henry Holt & 
Co., 1959, 562 pp., $7.00. Communism, 
as the final phase of Western impact, 
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submerged the much battered remnants 
of the idealistic, humane and ethical 
components of the Chinese tradition. It 
has retained basic materialistic assump- 
tions strongly underlying Chinese so- 
ciety, above all religious indifference, 
rooted in a certain Confucian agnosti- 
cism. (Confucius: “Absorption in the 
study of the supernatural is most harm- 
ful’’). “Religious indifference has now 
been strengthened by the pseudo-scien- 
tific influence of materialistic dogmas 
derived Marx” (p. 469). The 
reader is masterfully led along the ex- 


from 


citing history of China’s political and 
cultural development, and then through 
an analysis of Chinese institutions and 
their underlying intellectual concepts. 
A reader meets many great and noble 
Chinese parallel East-West 
chronological survey aids in recognizing 
the West's “backwardness” for centuries), 


souls (a 


yet misses the equivalents of such fa- 
miliar giants as Homer, Aeschylus, 
Shakespeare, Goethe or Tolstoy; he 
learns that “Chinese sentiment is not 
tinged with forebodings of world cata- 
strophe, nor does it expect resurrection 
by divine grace. There is no Chinese 
apocalypse, no crucifixion, no day of 
last judgment, no Gétterddmmerung. 
The Chinese pantheon is devoid of 
angels; neither does it know a merci- 
ful god.” One is moved to speculate: 
China’s present cataclysmic changes and 
crisis, and the West's co-responsibility 
for them, appear as a pre-requisite for 
the coming history of the “one world.” 
Common suffering prepares for a com- 
mon ground between East and West. 
It is the thesis of Amaury de Rien- 
court (The Soul of China, University of 
Pennsylvania Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, New York, Coward McCann, 
1958, 298 pp., $5.00) that China is an 
illustration that “history” has “both a 
cyclical rhythm and a linear tension.” 
Western thinkers emphasize the former, 
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Eastern cultures the latter. In one re- 
spect the Chinese experience (era of 
Warring States, preceding the formation 
of the empire in the 4th and 3rd cen- 
turies B.c.) is ahead of the Western 
one (only entering upon unification dur- 
ing the past two centuries). The author 
considers it a great failure of Western 
thinkers to avoid a comprehensive phi- 
losophy of history which would deter- 
mine the great similarities of the his- 
torical evolution of China and the West 
(and the reader again speculates as to 
the increasing common concerns of the 
future). Chinese Communism, says de 
Riencourt, gives to the Chinese people 
a psychological satisfaction which is in- 
dependent of Marxism and invokes a 
fervor congenial to a people who “spent 
their long history searching for the 
all-embracing system which explains and 
co-ordinates everything.” Some of the 
lucidly objective passages on the origins 
and the rise of Communism in China 
remind the reader of the same service 
by Nicolai Berdayev for Russian Com- 
munism. 

Peffer and Callis are joined in provid- 
ing a scholarly background by the very 
competent and fair Wolfgang Franke, 
Das Jahrhundert der Chinesischen Revo- 
lution, 1857-1949, Munich, R. Olden- 
bourg, 1958, 297 pp. (Cf. also “Con- 
temporary China and the Chinese,” 
September 1959 issue of The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, 220 pp., 
$2.00). Varg, Giloth, de Riencourt seem 
to be pointing in the direction where 
some comprehensive solutions might be 
found, in the socio-religious field. This 
brings us back to explicit or implicit 
insights concerning a Christian's great 
task of the future. 

Two recent works, concluding this 
brief survey, give us some hints of the 
directions this task might profitably take. 
Many of the contributions to the sym- 


posium edited by Wm. Theodore de 
Bary (Approaches to the Oriental Clas- 
sics, Asian Literature and Thought in 
General Education) have a direct bear- 
ing on this survey. An auspicious and 
practical beginning towards an under- 
standing of the possible meaning of 
the gigantic developments in China to- 
day could be a widespread introduction 
of students (in adult education as well) 
to the Eastern masterpieces that have 
commanded great audiences by their in- 
trinsic merits. “Confucius and Mencius 
will be all the more meaningful to the 
man who knows Plato and Aristotle. 
The mystics of Islam, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism will be even more significant 
to the man who has read St. Augustine 
and Dante” (p. xii). 

This reflective concern for China as 
the historic “middle kingdom” must, of 
course, be matched by a politically and 
economically realistic and Christian 


speculative concern for contemporary 
Communist China—no easy task. But in 
the light of the former, the latter is 
surely not insurmountable. Such an in- 
terpretative attempt is Paul K. T. Sih, 


Decision for China: Communism or 
Christianity, (Regnery, 1959, 262 pp., 
$4.50). His thesis is that “Communism 
has caused intense suffering in China. 
In this suffering we see a glimmer of 
the Christian story of sorrow as a prep- 
aration for joy, of crucifixion as a pre- 
lude to resurrection” (p. xxiv). The task 
of Christianity in China implies an 
understanding of Chinese culture. Sih, 
Director of the Institute of Far East- 
ern Studies at Seton Hall University, 
tries to introduce this Chinese culture, 
and stresses in particular its relation with 
Christianity—the question of adaptation, 
the Chinese Rites controversy, and the 
Christians’ implications in reform move- 
ments (relating connections of the Chi- 
nese tradition with the Old Testament, 
with the Apostle St. Thomas etc.) (p. 19, 





184 


220). The description of the present 
agony in China is less satisfactory. Sih’s 
partisan involvement beclouds some 
otherwise excellent insights. It is the 
latter that deserve stressing, such as the 
intellectual apostolate, liturgical adjust- 
ment and reforms. “Missiology has thus 
far tended to develop an extensive body 
of speculation without noticeably influ- 
encing practice” (p. 185). “We do pro- 


pose that much more vernacular is 
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needed if liturgy is ever to be effective 
in Asia” (p. 192). 

The word “crisis” means “judgment” 
in Greek. In Chinese it is composed of 
two characters, “danger” and “‘oppor- 
tunity”. The answer to our initial ques- 
tion after the possible meaning of the 


gigantic development in China today is: 


“opportunity” for the Chinese, for the 
Christian, for East and West. 


Ernst F. WINTER 


EDUCATION AND THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Finally, there should grow the most 
austere of all mental qualities; I 
mean the sense for style. It is an aes- 
thetic sense, based on admiration for 
the direct attainment of a foreseen 
end, simply and without waste. Style 
in art, style in literature, style in sci- 
ence, style in logic, style in practical 
execution have fundamentally the 
same aesthetic qualities, namely, at- 
tainment and restraint. The love of 
a subject in itself and for itself, where 
it is not the sleepy pleasure of pacing 
a mental quarter-deck, is the love of 
style as manifested in that study. 

Here we are brought back to the 
position from which we started, the 
utility of education. Style, in its finest 
sense, is the last acquirement of the 
educated mind; it 1s also the most 
useful. It pervades the whole being. 
The administrator with a sense for 
style hates waste; the engineer with 
a sense for style economizes his ma- 
terial; the artisan with a sense for 
style prefers good work. Style is the 
ultimate morality of mind. 


(from The Aims of Education, Macmil- 
lan, reprinted 1959, $4.) 

This characteristic statement of A. N. 
Whitehead, with its clarity of expres- 
sion and sureness of insight, ought to 
be compared with the following quota- 
tion from one of the essays in Issues in 
University Education (ed. Charles Fran- 
kel, Harper, 1959, $3.95): 


After a decade of educational ex- 
changes, during which the term ex- 


change has meant, by and large, the 
various processes by which the know- 
how available in some parts of the 
world has been put at the disposition 
of other peoples to whom it was not 
available, the word has come more 
and more to denote a reciprocal proc- 
ess affecting the institutions, prac- 
tices, and habits of thought of both 
participants, and in which express 
consideration is given not only to the 
use of knowledge in action but to 
the effect of practical pressures on 
our conception and treatment of 
knowledge. (p. 6) 
it is a frightening and a sad contrast, 
isn’t it? If Whitehead is right about 
style then heaven protect us from the 
majority of those who write about edu- 
cation in the middle of the Twentieth 
Century. They seem incapable of say- 
ing anything directly and economically. 
One of the reasons, I am sure, for 
this “tangential” approach (to borrow 
a darling expression of theirs, cf. p. 19 
of Frankel) is a basic uncertainty of the 
respectability of being concerned with 
education rather than with one of the 
more traditional academic “disciplines.” 
An esoteric jargon is psychologically a 
good substitute, not so much for real 
thought, as for personal security and 
professional acceptability. 
The refusal of so many people who 
should know better, to accept education 
as “a subject’”—the insistence that in or- 
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der to teach ‘what one needs is knowl- 
edge of the subject not ‘techniques’”’ is 
so close to the surface in many minds, 
and so openly asserted by others—that 
the time has come for another look at 
the problem of the study of education, 
and the training of teachers. White- 
head’s book will be invaluable in any 
such reconsideration, and in attempts at 
improving the education and training 
designed for teachers. 


We are only just realizing that the 
art and science of education require 
a genius and a study of their own; 
and that this genius and this science 
are more than a bare knowledge of 
some branch of science or of litera- 
ture. This truth was partially per- 
ceived in the past generation; and 
headmasters, somewhat crudely, were 
apt to supersede learning in their col- 
leagues by requiring leit-hand bowl- 
ing and a taste for football. But cul- 
ture is more than cricket, and more 
than extent of knowledge. 


Some indication of the scope and in- 
tent of Whitehead’s book can be given 
by listing the chapter headings: The 
Aims of Education, The 
Fducation, The Rhythmic Claims of 
Freedom and Discipline, Technical Edu- 
cation & Its Relation to Science and 
Literature, The Place of Classics in 
Mathematical Currt- 
culum, Universities & Their Function, 
Ihe Organization of 


Rhythm of 


Fducation, ‘The 


Thought, The 
Anatomy of Some Scientific Ideas, Space, 
Time & Relativity. Vhe first seven of 
these topics can find their proper— 
though not their sole—place of discus- 
sion only in a University Department 
of Education which is doing teaching 
and research, and which represents, in 
some ways, the organized consciousness 
of the teaching profession. But such a 
department cannot concern itself only 
with aims and philosophy of education, 
or only with discussion on curriculum 


and svilabus, it must also investigate 


and teach in the field of pedagogy of 
various subjects. 

Whitehead’s book has some interest- 
ing notions to contribute to the study 
of curriculum building. He maintains 
that while some subjects are being 
pursued at the stage of “romance,” oth- 
ers should have reached the stage of 
“precision,” and others be moving into 
the stage of “generalization.” In other 
words, the student would not meet all 
the “dull donkey work” in every sub- 
ject at the same time. While being stim- 
ulated by the new discovery of one, he 
would be consolidating the experiences 
of another. 

Whitehead, by raising the problems 
which he does, shows quite clearly that 
the “art and science of education re- 
quire a genius and a study of their own 
(p. 6).” 
his many quotable statements meshes 
very interestingly with a remark of Op- 


penheimer. Oppenheimer states that a 


He is pithy always, and one of 


man of learning has to strike a balance 
between an openness to new things and 
a passionate devotion to intellectual ex- 
cellence: 


no man should escape our universi- 
ties without knowing how little he 
knows. He must have some sense of 
the fact that not through his fault, 
not through his sloth—(though he 
may be lazy and not very bright)— 
but inherently in the nature of things, 
he is going to be an ignorant man 
and so is everyone else. (/ssues in 
University Education, (p. 60). 


Whitehead had this to say: 


In my work at universities I have 
been much struck by the paralysis of 
thought induced in pupils by the aim- 
less accumulation of precise knowl- 
edge, inert and unutilized. It should 
be the chief aim of a university pro- 
fessor to exhibit himself in his own 
true character—that is, as an ignor- 
ant man thinking, actively utilizin 
his small share of knowledge (p. 58 


(Fr 
5 
). 


Issues in University Education has 





positive qualities which out-weigh the 
jargon quality cited at the beginning 
of this note. The contributions of 
Franklin, Oppenheimer, Ulich and San- 
ders deepen our insight into various 
problems of education. Ulich points out 
very well the different ancestry of grad- 
uate and undergraduate schools in the 
U.S. He makes the point that “Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore, Clark Univer- 
sity in Worcester, and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington were initially or- 
ganized solely as graduate universities, 
thus transplanting the German example 
to American soil.” His references are 
rich and rewarding. 

Sanders indeed gets to the bottom of 
many of the problems in the way of 
understanding the structure and signifi- 
cance of the American University. He 
starts by the pithy distinction “Ameri- 
cans, in short, live in a welfare society 
even though many of them resist the 
concept of a welfare state.”’ (p. 99) In 
his exploration the relation between 
“The University and The Community,” 
he opens up what he considers a funda- 
mental issue: 


In the academic setting which exists 


THE CULTURAL SCENE 
i 

William R. Mueller, The Prophetic 
Voice in Modern Fiction (New York: 
Association Press, 1959. A Haddam 
House book. 183 pp. $3.50). Mueller 
begins his study by emphasizing that 
the Bible is “the great source book of 
man’s meeting with God, “as definitive 
a document today in fact as it was held 
to be in times when its authority was 
unchallenged. He also believes that the 
human situation, in which such encoun- 
ters with God are so rare, “is most ac- 
curately chronicled by our novelists.” 
The conjunction of modern novel and 
biblical theme, then, should be of more 
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in most American universities a pro- 

tessor plays different roles at differ- 

ent times. He is alternately a teacher, 

a researcher, an administrator and 

an interpreter of knowledge. The im- 

portance which a professor attaches 

to each of these roles will be con- 
nected with the reference groups 
from which he seeks approval and in 
terms of which he judges what is ap- 
propriate and inappropriate profes- 

sional conduct (p. 114). 

The deficiencies, as well as the excel- 
lences, of Jssues in University Education 
bring us back to Whitehead’s point that 
“the art and science of education re- 
quire a genius and a study of their own.” 
The sociologist must be called upon to 
help, along with the philosopher, the 
scientist, the historian, and all the oth- 
ers; but only the person dedicated to 
educational thought and problems qua 
educational, will be in the proper po- 
sition to make the most informed and 
penetrating contribution. The depart- 
ments of education in universities ought 
to be dedicated to such thought as part 
of their function of providing profes- 
sional training for teachers. 


JouN J. FIGUEROA 


than idle interest; modern fiction, if not 
in itself a new scripture, may offer at 
least a new commentary on scripture, 
and (perhaps unintentionally) a new 
verification of it. 


What The Prophetic Voice in Modern 
Fiction does is to point out “certain 
thematic relationships between the Bible 
and six novels which proceed with high 
seriousness, passionate intensity, and 
literary skill in their search for the an- 
swers to our dilemmas.” The novels 
dealt with are James Joyce’s A Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man, Albert 
Camus’ The Fall, Franz Kafka’s The 
Trial, William Faulkner’s The Sound 
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and the Fury, Graham Greene’s The 
Heart of the Matter, and Ignazio Silone’s 
A Handful of Blackberries. The themes 
which he thinks they are concerned with 
are respectively vocation, the fall, judg- 
ment, suffering, love, and the remnant. 

It is worth emphasizing, before going 
any further, that Mueller is not writing 
a technical literary study for professional 


critics. He is writing a commentary on 
these particular novelists “primarily for 
those who have not yet come to grips 


with men who speak most directly to 
our unrest,” and who presumably are 
interested in learning what such writers 
have to say. Mr. Mueller’s competence 
as a hiterary critic is not, however, a 
side issue; actually his reliability as a 
reader and interpreter of novels is a 
very important matter. The people he 
has in mind, though they may know 
something of the Bible, probably have 
not read these novels at all. They de- 
pend not only on his insight into the 
relations between these novels and the 
Bible, but also on his assurance that 
the novels really are to be read the way 
he says they are. 

On the whole Mr. Mueller handles 
his materials with skill and integrity. 
His summations of the novels, first of 
all, are clear and accurate. I mention 
two matters by way of qualifying this 
opinion, but not as exceptions to it. 
About The Sound and the Fury it might 
be remarked that the tragic decline of 
the Compson family, not suffering as 
such, seems to be the center; but Faulk- 
ner’s subject is not lost in so slight a 
shift of focus. And the treatment of 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
is more literary-critical than the others, 
following as it does Joyce’s play upon 
his hero’s name as an emblem of the 
identity that the young man finds out 
for himself. 

More usually, as in Graham Green's 
novel, the author gets directly to the 


187 
heart of the matter. The uncritical 
reader may conclude there that Scobie’s 
suicide, committed to ensure peace of 
mind to the two women whose happi- 
ness he regards himself as responsible 
for, is unmistakably subversive of his 
religious faith. [The act cannot be justi- 
hed in the eyes of the Church.] But 
Scobie does it in the spirit of St. Paul: 
“For I could wish that I myself were 
accursed and cut off from Christ for 
the sake of my brethren, my kinsmen 
by race” (Romans 9:3). Is Greene say- 
ing that the tradition of the Church in 
this matter is wrong, that there may be 
exceptions? Possibly. But neither Louise 
nor Helen does in fact gain peace of 
mind by Scobie’s act, and Mueller is 
careful to point that out. 


My occasional exceptions to readings 
of particular episodes are not vital 
enough to record. Mueller notes in his 
introduction that he has tried ot to 
tailor his interpretations to the theme 
in question, but really to let the novels 
speak freely “from their own inner be- 
ings,” and I think he has succeeded. 

The Biblical citations too, drawn 
from the Old and New ‘lestaments, 
seem to me apt and _ thoughtfully 
handled. If there is any chapter about 
which I feel somewhat less than satis 
fied, it is the first, the one on vocation 
and Joyce’s Portrait, and I suspect that 
here it is not so much that I question 
the citations as the tactics. The line 
of development, consistent with his ex- 
plication of the novels, has to do with 
the Biblical importance of names. Bib- 
lical names involve identity, as when 
Abram (“exalted father”) becomes Ab- 
raham (“father of a multitude”), and 
the problem of identity, I think, is what 
Mr. Mueller is really dealing with here. 
But “vocation,” as he points out, does 
not mean just that to us. It has come 
to mean “occupation,” and I find it hard 
to keep the necessary qualifications and 





equivalences steadily before me as I read 
about the significance of naming in 
Joyce and in the Bible. 

As a rule, though, Mueller brings a 
good aeal of Biblical light to bear on 
his subject. If his conclusions in the 
third section of each chapter are not 
surprising, it is no sign that his judg- 
ment, or his objectivity, falters at the 
least; it is rather the effect of the clarity 
and comprehensiveness of the discus- 
sions from which the conclusions 
emerge. Neither does Mr. Mueller let 
his pattern of development rule his con- 
victions; if no definite conclusion seems 
tenable, he leaves the matter tentative. 

Readers of The Prophetic Voice in 
Modern Fiction will find an intelligent 
guide for their explorations along one 
particular avenue to understanding what 
Mueller doubtless 
hopes they will continue to follow for 


it is to be human. 


themselves the dialogue between modern 
novelists and the Bible, now that he has 
shown there is one. 


HARLAN NELSON 


The Scholastic Curriculum at Early 
17th Century Cambridge, by William 
T. Costello, S.J. 


Press, 1958, pp. 221, $4.50). In the gen- 


(Harvard University 


eral climate of revisionism which has 


attended Medieval and Renaissance 
studies for the past fifty years or more, 
it has become a commonplace to regard 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
not as distinct, sealed-off cultural vacu- 
ums, but rather as two overlapping yet 
identihable, bounded 


loosely periods 


forming part of that overall process 
which is human history. 

it is as part of a context which 
views the two periods as intricately en- 


meshed with each other that we must 


place Fr. Costello’s monograph. Despite 


its cumbersome and unprepossessing (if 
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accurate) title, this fascinating and 
highly readable study makes a valuable 
contribution to a richly complex chap- 
ter of England's intellectual history. 
Painstakingly documented, this work is 
an important reminder that the men 
who forged the thought and literature 
of the sixteenth and much of the seven- 
teenth centuries followed a university 
same as 
that of the thirteenth century. As late 
as 1650, for example, a Cambridge don 


curriculum substantially the 


was still making sounds like this: “If 
at any time in your disputation you use 
the Authority of Aristotle, be sure you 
bring his owne words & in his owne 
language. In your answering reject not 
lightly the Authority of Aristotle.” 

Among its other delights the book 
offers a full-fledged re-staging of that 
famous Scholastic ritual, the disputatto. 
This particular one was staged in 1614 
for the entertainment of King James I 
on the unlikely question: ‘““Whether dogs 
can make syllogismes.” (Before our 
sneers become too audible author Cos- 
tello reminds us that “modern psy- 
chology laboratories are full of white 
rats in mazes.’) 

This valuable piece of scholarship 
should prove useful to those who are 
interested in garnering further insight 
into the historical phenomenon of Scho- 
lasticism, as well as to those seeking a 
deeper understanding of that great ma- 
trix of western thought: the university. 


James |]. GREENE 


The Church And The Suburbs, by 
Andrew M. Greeley (Sheed and Ward, 
1959, pp. 206, $3.50). In his Preface, 
Fr. Greeley modestly offers his book 
as an inquiry into the complex re- 
ality of the suburbs. The central aim 
is to bring to the surface suburbia’s im- 
plications for the Church and the Chris- 
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tian consicence. His performance un- 
derlines the modesty of his claim: The 
Church And The Suburbs is nuanced, 
and lucidly written. A fairly detailed 
listing of prevalent suburban moods, 
ambitions, attitudes, and blind-spots is 
woven within a substructure of the his- 
torical, economic, sociological, and geo- 
graphical foundations of the suburban 
phenomenon. The result is an illuminat- 
ing approximation to suburbia in its 
concreteness. 

Fr. Greeley seems to meet the heart 
of the matter in his conclusion, and in 
his chapters on suburban youth and on 
the waning of enthusiasm. The accom- 
modation of the word of God to the 
soft but imperious demands of suburban 
humanism has been too successful. ‘The 
fire of the Gospel has been reverently 
regulated by an automatic thermostat. 


Upon this conservative, attenuated 


spirit of suburbia, Fr. Greeley urges 
the need for enthusiasm, for intellectual 
curiosity, for a mature awakening of 
Christian 
book 

strategy 


consciousness. Though the 


does not after the 


for generating this 


inquire 
enthusi- 
asm, it contains the elements for one 
very important, though general, prem- 
ise regarding that strategy. Suburban 
Christians are performing uncommonly 
well at their observable religious prac- 
tices. If they can affirm that they ap- 
proximate closely to the Christian ideals 
that are held up to them, but do not 
see the link between their wealth and 
the world’s poverty, between their abili- 
ties and the inherent requirements of 
maintaining and developing the human 
enterprise, it would appear that they are 
suffering from an attenuation of under- 
standing the mind of Christ that matches 
their attenuation of spirit. To invoke 
bad will at this point is of very limited 
explanatory value. Instead, must not the 
question be frankly raised as to whether 
suburbanites are exposed, in school and 


sermon alike, to any reach of the Chris- 
tian consciousness beyond the catecheti- 
cal mentality? 


RosBEerT ARMAMENTOS 


4. 


Oriental Classics: Approaches to Orten- 
tal Classics, Literature and 
Thought in General Education. Edited 
by Wm. Theodore de Pary (Columbia 
University Press, pp. 262, $3.50). 

Sources of Indian Tradition. Compiled 
by Wm. Theodore de Bary and others. 
(Columbia University Press). 

Eastern Religions and Western Thought 
by S. Radhakrishnan. (Galaxy Book 
O.U.P.) 

Until recently the study of Oriental 
literature and thought was confined al- 
most exclusively to specialists. It is only 
in the last generation that a general in- 
terest has begun to awaken and it is very 
encouraging to see the extent to which 
they have now won a place in Ameri- 
can education. Approaches to Orien- 
tal Classics is the report of a conference 
which was held at Columbia University 
in September 1958 on the subject of 
Asian Literature and Thought in Gen- 
eral Education. It is a most impressive 


Asian 


document. It not only shows the way 
in which the practical problems of teach- 
ing oriental literature in the West are 
being tackled but also serves as a very 


valuable introduction to many of the 
most important oriental classics. Among 
the introductory papers, that of Father 
‘Thomas Berry is remarkable for the way 
in which it points out the dangers of 
syncretism and insists that it is nec- 
essary to preserve the values of both 
the western and the eastern traditions 
so that one complements the other and 
does not simply bring confusion. The 
danger in all such studies is obviously 
that of a superficial syncretism. 
Among the papers on different ori- 
ental classics, there are admirable studies 





on the Qur'an, the Analects of Confu- 
clus and the Lotus Sutra, but that on 
the Upanishads is somewhat disappoint- 


ing. The author gives a good account 
of the origin of the Upanishads and 
their status as revelation, but in attempt- 
ing to analyse their philosophy he leaves 
the text to give a rapid and quite in- 
adequate survey of the later tradition 
of the Vedanta. This is in contrast to 
the majority of the studies, which show 
a close adherence to the text to be 
studied. Father Antoine of Xavier Col- 
lege, Calcutta, contributes an <nteresting 
comparison of the Greek and the Indian 
Epic, and there is an attractive intro- 
duction to the drama of Sakuntala, mar- 
red by a fantastic effort at the conclu- 
sion to interpret it in terms of the 
Oedipus Conflict. This is an example 
of the worst kind of irrelevance which 
should be avoided. 


Sources of Indian Tradition is an- 
other production of Columbia Univer- 
sity parallel with other works on the 
Japanese an. Chinese Traditions. The 
book gives a good deal more than its 
title suggests, as it includes a close study 
of modern India. The object of the book 
is in fact to give an account of the 
spiritual traditions which remain alive 
in India today, and the first two parts 
are in a sense an introduction to the 
third. The merit of the work as a whole 
is that it attempts to put the reader in 
touch with the sources, so that the text 
serves rather as a commentary on the 
abundant quotations from original writ- 
ings. It is very comprehensive, covering 
Jainism, Buddhism, and Sikhism (but 
not Parseeism) as well as Hinduism. The 
chapters on Hinduism are a little un- 
even, that on the Vedas and the Upan- 
ishads, which surely form the very basis 
of Hindu tradition, being actually given 
less space than those on Jainism and 
Therevada Buddhism. The later devel- 
opment of Hinduism is rather curiously 
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treated under the four heads of Dharma 
(Sacred Law), Artha (literally, wealth— 
that is, the social and political order), 
Kama (‘pleasure,’ which includes the 
whole theory of the fine arts), and Mok- 
sha (‘liberation,’ in which the course 
of Indian philosophy is taken up). The 
treatment throughout is extremely good, 
and compares well with other surveys 
of the same kind. Islam in India and 
the modern state of Pakistan are also 
given very full treatment. On the whole 
I doubt whether a better introduction 
to the whole tradition of Indian thought 
can be found. 


Dr. Radhakrishna, the present vice- 
President of India, is an admirable ex- 
ample of a man who has tried to com- 
bine in himself all that is best in the 
traditions of East and West. This book 
on Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought is a reprint of an earlier work 
published in 1935, but it has lost none 
of its urgency in the interval. One is 
astonished at the range of his reading. 
There is very little which concerns west- 
ern religion and philosophy which he 
has not attempted to master. ‘Two long 
essays on Christendom are of particular 
interest, where he attempts to form an 
estimate of the Christian tradition. It 
is here, perhaps, that his work may be 
found a little dated. A good deal of the 
criticism of the New Testament which 
he quotes is now rather passé. Modern 
criticism tends to emphasize rather the 
profoundly Jewish character of the early 
Christian tradition and its basic con- 
tinuity. Dr. Radhakrishna is a ‘syncre- 
tist’ and suggests a great deal of Hindu 
and Buddhist influence on the early 
Christian tradition, which would now 
be held to be very dubious. In general, 
one must say that in dealing with Chris- 
tianity one feels that he is relying on 
secondary sources, when he 
speaks of Hindu tradition, he writes as 
one who is a master of the subject. 


whereas 
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Though not precisely orthodox, his in- 
terpretation of Hindu doctrine is ex- 
traordinarily dynamic and is immensely 
stimulating. Not everyone will agree 
with his conception of a pure spiritual 
religion which may unite mankind, yet 
his reading of history contains a mes- 
sage which we in the west cannot af- 
ford to neglect. 

Bene Grirfirus, OS.B. 


5. 


A brief report on Zeitwende: die neue 
Furche (editors: Dr. Wolfgang Boéhme 
and Dr. Otto Griindler, Munich 13, 
Tengstrasse 8; subscription Verlag Sonn- 
tagsblatt, Hamburg 13, Mittelweg 111, 
6.— DM for three issues): this leading 
German Protestant monthly has just 
completed 30 years of service to Luther- 
anism and ecumenicity. Each issue con- 
tains an editorial, Bible meditations, es- 
says, short stories and poems, commen- 
tary on ecumenical affairs, political re- 
ports, book reviews and an art section. 


Among last year’s contributors were 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 


American Catholicism. Three works 
published in 1959 by Macmillan offer an 
interesting reflection of today’s Ameri- 
can Catholic frame of mind. They are 
Faith and Understanding in America, 
by Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., The 
Church, the Layman and the Modern 
World by Father George Tavard, and 
American Catholic Crossroads by Father 
Walter Ong, S.J. Fathers Weigel and 
Tavard are theologians while Father 
Ong’s professional concern is literature. 
There are important similarities in the 
three works. Each author seems to sense 
that the American experience, with its 
fast-growing self-consciousness, is due to 
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Werner Bergengruen, Goetz Briefs, Ger- 
trud Fussenegger, Friedrich Langenfass, 
Ulrich Mann, Eberhard Miiller, Rudolf 
Alexander Schréder, Reinhold von 
Thadden-Trieglaf, to mention only a 
few. American readers will find some- 
thing of interest and value in each issue. 
The following are of particular note: 
Rudolf von Thadden, “Integration und 
Revolution,” the social ethical problem- 
atics of Protestantism; Herbert Goltzen, 
“Das Geheimnis ist gross,” a positive 
Protestant theology of matrimony; Peter 
Brunner, “Rechtfertigung und Kirchen- 
einheit,” an evaluation of Karl Barth's 
ecumenicity in the light of Catholic dog- 
ma and Lutheran creed; Reinhard 
Slenczka, “Die Grenzen der Kirche,” the 
Orthodox problem of unity without un- 
ification. Zeitwende has sought with great 
earnestness and constructiveness to par- 
ticipate in the Christian dialoge. It has 
not shied away from asking fundamental 
questions and from seeking an explicitly 
Christian answer to the problems of 
our time. 

gE. F. W. 


provide important refinements in the 
outlook of the Church. Each gears his 
treatment to both the interior and ex- 
terior dimensions of this experience: the 
relation of the components within the 
Church, particularly of the laity with 
the clergy; and the relation of the 
Church to its pluralistic surroundings. 
Each aims his work at the educated man 
conversant with his time. 

Faith and Understanding in America 
begins with an essay on “the Catholic 
Conception of Religious Truth” in 
which Father Weigel draws a contrast 
between the Protestant, who “is so ac- 
customed to work out his religious the- 
ory by his own efforts” (p. 13), and the 
Catholic, who “receives it so that no 
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reconstruction is called for or even in 
place” (p. 13), in order to make clear 
the role of ecclesiastical authority as a 
source of truth for the latter. In the next 
two essays, religion is situated in the 
framework of twentieth century concern, 
first on the global scale and then in 
America. In each context, religion is 
desperately needed for the orderly func- 
tioning of society, but this need, we are 
cautioned, cannot be the fundamental 
reason for its presence. It can enter only 
thanks to faith, witnessing to God as 
end, and not as means. This demands 
the presence of the Church, in the in- 
terest of which Catholics must learn to 
enter fully into the secular world. The 
fourth essay, “Catholic Communication 


with the World,”’ considers the problem 


of the Catholic’s learning to speak a 
language which opens him to this ex- 
change. In three of the remaining es- 
says, Father Weigel discusses Protestant 
attitudes and theological positions. One 
of the few Catholics conversant with 
Protestant thought, he outlines the at- 
titudes and positions and compares them 
with Catholic views on such issues as 
authority, nature and grace, and anal- 
ogy. The closing essay treats the ecu- 
menical efforts of the World Council 
of Churches. 

Faith and Understanding in America 
offers a number of acute observations. 
The discussion of the sense of time 
which serves as background for the de- 
scription of the Church's attitude to- 
ward modernity (53 ff.) is very good, 
highlighting the selective character of 
our reaction to the past. Similarly, the 
handling of the Protestant ecumenical 
movement is a sound analysis in a deli- 
cate area. The list could easily be length- 
ened, but it would not prevent the book 
on the whole from being disappointing. 
Perhaps this is due to the expectations 
which one carries to a work by an emi- 


nent theologian whose importance on 
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the American intellectual scene is be- 
yond question. In its essence, the the- 
ologian’s task is the meditation upon 
divinely revealed truths, and on the rest 
of reality in their light. In addition to 
this essential concern, but because of 
it, he serves the Church as apologist and 
sometimes as censor. Even beyond this 
he is, in our day, almost invariably a 
priest. Each of these roles has a style 
of expression noticeably different from 
the other two. In the work under con- 
sideration, Father Weigel speaks as a 
learned priest. He often draws on the 
sociological insights of Will Herberg 
(whose Protestant-Catholic-Jew, now an 
Anchor paperback, remains invaluable 
background reading), sometimes he 
speaks in terms of contemporary his- 
tory. When he moves from this level, 
it is into the role of apologist and cen- 
sor, and a negative tone frequently pre- 
vails. As a result, the essay ‘““The Catho- 
lic Conception of Religious Truth,” to 
take one example, is very thin. It is 
badly outstripped by its title, not consid- 
ering religious truth in its nature o1 
content, and only narrowly in terms of 
man’s response to it. Again, there is little 
suggesting dialogue in the treatment of 
the Protestant 
where the predictable complaint that 
Barth, Brunner and the others lack an 


theological positions, 


adequate doctrine of analogy seems to set 
limits beyond which the reaction to 


these thinkers does not procede. 


It can, of course, be argued that the 
non-professional nature of the audience 
demands that the theologian speak 
through his secondary roles. We shall re- 
sist believing this until it becomes un- 
avoidable: the picture of the American 
Catholic intellectual movement existing 
inevitably at such a distance from di- 
rect and professional meditation on the 
Christian mysteries is too discouraging 
to be readily accepted. There is little 


solace in this connection, however, from 
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The Church, the Layman and the Mod- 
ern World. It resembles Father Weigel’s 
work in many ways. The three final 
essays treat the relation of the Church 
with the non-Catholic religious person; 
two others deal with the “authoritarian- 
ism” question; two others with the con- 
ditions of the Church’s ‘presence’ and 
one with the lay movement. The last 
mentioned is the first essay in the book, 
and determines its direction. 

Father ‘Tavard seems very conscious 
that he is a theologian and that he is 
speaking to laymen. One senses strongly 
that he wishes to remove a set of classic 
psychological blocks to the effective de- 
velopment of the lay component. Thus, 
in the opening discussion, he places 
modern ecclesiastical mistrust of lay ini- 
tiative in its historical perspective, and 
carefully distinguishes contemporary lay 
efforts from those which incurred the 
mistrust. In “Freedom and Authority” 
the reader is assured that obedience and 
freedom are reconcilable, and in “The 
Church and Totalitarian Society,” that 
neither the totalitarian mind nor the 
totalitarian state which is its outgrowth 
are coherent consequences of a firm 
faith. The essays on relations with non- 
Catholics remind us that the most im- 
portant dimension of these relations is 
fundamentally accessible to the layman: 
that of enlightened Christian behavior 
witnessing clearly to God and Church 
and thus establishing the occasion for 
non-Catholic acceptance of both. 


Father Tavard has expressed his res- 
ervations about the apologetic approach 
to non-Catholics (p. 58). Curiously, how- 
ever, The Church, the Laymen and the 
Modern World is itself a work of apolo- 
getics. It is an apologetic directed at the 
layman assuring him that in his grop- 
ing for initiative he has really nothing to 
fear from the Church or its theologians. 
Perhaps because of this concern, the the- 
ological foundation of the work is toned 
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down and often couched in extremely 
trite forms. One example is the constant 
“middle position” theme: the parish 
structure must neither be done away 
with nor left as it is, but must be “or- 
ganically connected with all legitimate 
secular communities” (p. 20); as for the 
Church “In a Technological World” 
(the third essay), overstress on the pri- 
macy of religion can lead to a non- 
progressive theocratic society, while 
“overemphasis on the primacy of busi- 
ness enslaves man to production or 
money” (p. 23). It is all quite true, of 
course, but one senses that the theo- 
logian, with the riches of revelation at 
hand, should have much more to offer. 
If Father Ong can be taken as an ex- 
ample, non-theologians do. 


Catholic Crossroads also 
treats aspects of the relation between 
the Catholic tradition and the secular 
world, especially in the United States. 
But it does so against the backgound 
of a new and powerful conceptual frame- 
work which the author describes in his 
first two chapters. “Religious pluralism 
must be viewed, not in terms of an es- 
sentially parochial history but, so far 
as possible, in terms of the total de- 
velopment of our earth and cosmos” 
(p. 17). Only such an outlook can come 
appropriately to terms with the fact 
of evolution “cosmic, organic and in- 
tellectual” (p. 15) around which modern 
thought has become oriented. Without 
such a “sweeping view of history in its 
most profound reaches . . . the Church 
will not be present to us in the modern 
world (p. 15). Human development has 
reached a point where the immense 
numbers of men, coupled with the close 
relations among them which result from 
modern communications, has made the 
problem of pluralism extremely acute. 
At the same time, frames of reference 
have developed which yield hope that 
the problem can be managed. The com- 


American 
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munication process itself is the basic 
frame, and the dialogue the key model. 
Father Ong does not just cry “dialogue”’ 
but analyzes it into its characteristics: 
personal quality, sense of direction com- 
bined with lack of conclusiveness, and 
resistance to clear, diagrammatic, “visu- 
alist” formulation. Both Church and 
contemporary secular society are suscepti- 
ble to dialogue now, the first because of 
its canonized personalist orientation, and 
the latter because it has, curiously 
enough, recently generated tremendous 
concern for the person in the face of 
its own “depersonalizing momentum” 
(43). 

The possibilities and dimensions of 
dialogue are explored further in a 
meditation on the life of Father Isaac 
Hecker, founder of the Paulist order. A 
chapter devoted to “Secular Knowledge 
and Revealed Religion” reviews the con- 
tributions of secular disciplines to the- 
ology, contributions “less a question of 
the ‘influence’ of one discipline on an- 
other than of the development of vari- 
ous disciplines in the same climate out 
of undifferentiated sources” (p. 75). The 
rhetorical tradition of early Christianity, 
the scholastic tradition of the middle 
ages, and the evolutionary tradition of 
modern times are the cases examined. 
The following chapter calls for inten- 
sification of research on the part of 
Catholics, particularly in theology, phi- 
losophy and literature, and the final 
one reviews the unique American Catho- 
lic situation in higher education, urging 
Catholics not to fear approaching nat- 
ural knowledge on its own terms. 


The conceptual framework which Fa- 
ther Ong projects is not his own crea- 
tion. “Dialogue” is a familiar enough 
item today, and the author’s debt to 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin for the cos- 
mic history theme is obvious and ex- 
plicitly acknowledged. Some, too, may 
fault him for unrelieved optimism. How- 
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ever, one senses clearly that he brings 
to contemporary problems an address 
to which they can yield. Further, he has 
moved beyond simply being dazzled by 
the possibilities of the approach to its 
responsible operation. 

Joun F. BANNAN 


2. 


The publication of American Cath- 
olics: A Protestant-Jewish View (Sheed 
& Ward) would seem to be particularly 
significant not only because of the cali- 
ber of the contributions included, which 
is uniformly high, but because this work 
may quite possibly initiate a new and 
important phase in the American reli- 
gious ‘dialogue.’ Though written pri- 
marily to communicate to Roman Cath- 
olics the image others have of them, it 
can be read with profit by most Jews 
and Protestants. The writers of the es- 
says conclusively show that men with 
sincere religious commitments are capa- 
ble of criticizing a religious group with 
whom they have deep and important 
differences, and of doing so in a manner 
that is as humble and unprejudiced as 
it is firm. 

In the opening paper Stringfellow 
Barr suggests that American Catholics 
have not been fully aware of or ade- 
quate to their intellectual heritage. He 
also feels that “the organization and 
discipline of the Catholic Church lend 
Catholic anti-intellectualism a peculiar- 
ly dangerous appearance that the more 
divided Protestant community may 
lack.” Martin E. Marty (“A Dialogue of 
Histories”) considers the different his- 
tories which Catholics and Protestants 
bring to any discussion of religion and 
shows how they tend to complicate the 
situation. 

In the longest and most hard-hitting 
essay in the book, Robert McAfee Brown 
describes what he believes “are legiti- 
mate Protestant fears and _ concerns 
about Catholicism which need to be dis- 
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cussed by Catholics and Protestants to- 
gether.” Brown and Marty agree that 
the most basic issue which divides the 
Catholic and Protestant is the under- 
standing of authority. 


Most of the essays express a concern 
over that consolidation of authority 
which characterizes the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. This concern is valid to 
some extent, but there is a much great- 
er decentralization of authority within 
the Catholic Church as a fact, and an 
even greater decentralization as a pos- 
sibility, than has as yet been generally 
recognized. Too often, of course, the 
Catholic, religious or lay, is fearful 
of exercising the freedom which is 
guaranteed him by the Church, and 
this, in part at least, accounts for the 
monolithic stereotype. Nevertheless, the 
Protestant criticism, particularly as de- 
scribed in Dr. Brown's essay, appears 
to be somewhat inconsistent. It singles 
out the consolidation of authority with- 
in the Catholic Church as cause for 
alarm, yet at the same time chides the 
Vatican for not exercising its authority 
in Spain and South America. 

It would seem that the more often 
the Papacy directly intervened in local 
questions, the more would authority 
tend to become consolidated in the Vati- 
can. An American Catholic may not be 
too anxious to have decisive Papal ac- 
tion in Spain, however much he may 
deplore the lack of religious freedom 
found in that country. He realizes that 
such an intervention might set a prece- 
dent, which at another time may lead 
to intervention in the American situa- 
tion, which he does not deplore. Ac- 
tually, the more variations of the Cath- 
olic experience possible, the better for 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. If we 
are to be consistent, we may have to 
tolerate for a long time Catholic ex- 
periences (or at least the experiences of 
Catholics) which are repugnant to us 
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and which we hope to overcome. No 
one should be more conscious than the 
American of the fact that direct action 
is not always the best way of combating 
something which we consider evil. 


In the last essay by a Protestant, Allyn 
Robinson chides Catholics for their fail- 
ure to be “present” during the attempts 
of the community to resolve its prob- 
lems. Robinson suggests a number of 
“ground rules” for such discussions, the 
first of which should help to allay some 
of the fear which Catholics have had 
concerning any religious dialogue: “We 
are not assuming that one religion is as 
good as another. We recognize our dis- 
agreements to begin with.” 

The papers by the two Jewish con- 
tributors are almost as different from 
each other as they are from those by 
the Protestant writers. Arthur A. Cohen 
has written a theological essay in which 
he is critical of both the natural Jew, 
who sees the Church simply as a power 
block, and of the Church, which sees 
Judaism merely as a preparation for it- 
self. It is quite understandable that 
Cohen repudiates the Christian insist- 
ence that “the mystery of Israel has val- 
ue, truth and ultimacy only insofar as 
it is an aspect of the mystery of the 
Church.” What is not so understandable 
is Mr. Cohen’s impatience with Chris- 
tians for not accepting his view of the 
proper relation between Judaism and 
the Church. 

While Rabbi Arthur Gilbert (‘Jews, 
Prejudice and Catholic Prejudice”) does 
not find the Church’s image of herself 
any more acceptable than does Mr. 
Cohen, the tone and content of his es- 
say is much more ironic. Rabbi Gilbert 
calls attention to the fact that even well- 
intentioned Catholics often give pain 
and offense to the Jews. He also notes, 
however, that there are some Catholics 
who are concerned with teaching Cath- 
olic doctrine in a way that, without im- 
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pairing its integrity, avoids doing harm 
to the Jews. 

This work indicates that at the first 
level there is.an absence of communi- 
cation which leads to false encounters, 
but the contributors also recognize that 
there are some basic points of difference 
which cannot be removed simply by 
good will and clear explanations. They 
have familiarized themselves with the 
best explanations by Catholics that are 
to be found and still certain basic fears 
remain. The theological differences are 
one thing; the practical implications of 
those differences are another. The ques- 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


l. 


A Message to Catholics and Protestants 
by Oscar Cullman (Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
1959, 57 pp. $1.50). Dr. Cullman’s mes- 
sage to Catholics and Protestants is that 
they institute a program of giving to 
each other’s charitable groups with of- 
ficial representatives of both groups in- 
volved, as a sign of unity in Christ, and 
as a method of developing Protestant- 
Catholic dialogue. 

This plan is similar to the technique 
of early Christians who made such offer- 
ings to resolve their differences in doc- 
trine by acts of love, but is unlike it 
in that they did so to manifest their 
unity in one Church. Since it is precisely 
on the nature of the Church that Prot- 
estants and Catholics disagree, Dr. Cull- 
man states that his proposal would not 
be interpreted to mean the same thing. 
The official representatives of both con- 
fessions would see to it that no diff- 
culties of a spiritual or material nature 
arise in executing the plan and that 
no one be expected to make any con- 
cessions. Basel already has a group sanc- 
tioned by the proper authorities, and 
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tion which these men ask, and which 
Catholics must consider, is whether or 
not the basic theological differences, 
which make a unity of faith impossi- 
ble, inevitably lead to political and civ- 
ic action which would also make politi- 
cal and civic unity impossible. 

It is not so much what is said in 
American Catholics that breaks new 
ground as the context in which it is said. 
The book should do much to extend 
participation in inter-religious group 
discussion to a wider audience than it 
has previously found. 


EUGENE FONTINELL 


previous to this, his plan was executed 
by individuals. 

Most of the book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of objections and answers to 
them in Dr. Cullman’s most accept- 
able and charitable manner. ‘The 
great advantage of his plan to this 
writer's mind is that it involves action 
for Christian unity. The greatest theo- 
retical objection is that such action as- 
sumes a unity that is as yet undefined 
and ambiguous. 

Many Roman Catholics will tend to 
question what kind of “unity in Christ” 
can exist outside the communion of the 
visible Church. For those who are not 
troubled about the scandal of separation 
between Christians, this may provide an 
apparently valid objection. But if Cath- 
olic-Protestant relations in America are 
to advance, some courageous leadership 
will have to be shown by responsible 
spokesmen of both groups. 

As far as Catholics are concerned, Fa- 
ther Weigel pointed out last year in 
Christianity and Crisis, that very few 
are aware of, much less interested in 
Protestantism. It cannot be expected, 
then, that any significant number of 
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American Catholics will become mature 
enough in the near future to sound the 
depths of their own spirituality in such 
a way that they realize Protestantism 
has something to contribute to its per- 
fection. Yet the Spirit breathes where 
He will, and the effect of one man’s 
calling can be great. 

For those who see the beliefs of their 
separated Christian brethren as a per- 
sonal challenge in the development of 
their own spirituality, Dr. Cullman’s 
book will have great attraction. He is 
widely respected in Catholic and Prot- 
estant theological circles; here he has 
made another valuable contribution, the 
more valuable in that it calls for action 
—for it is such conscious action that 
forms and perfects and disposes, and 
does so in a way that discussion can 
never encompass. 

MATTHEW K. CLARKE 


2. 


Why has the Jew survived and why 
should he continue to survive? Profes- 
sor Emil L. Fackenheim gives a most 
unequivocal response to these questions 
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in an article entitled “Jewish Existence 
and the Living God,” which appeared 
in COMMENTARY, August 1959. Such fea- 
tures of the Jewish experience as per- 
secution, “love of tradition,” “national 
feeling,” and “group loyalty” do not 
singly or collectively explain the con- 
tinued existence of the Jew. It is pos- 
sible to account for Jewish survival 
“only in terms of the Jewish faith,” a 
faith characterized not by an assent to 
an abstract ideal but by a collective 
experience of the Nameless, the living 
God. 

If, as Fackenheim insists, “Jewish 
existence cannot be understood without 
reference to a Living God,” the very 
existence of the Jew becomes problem- 
atic in a world which does not accept 
the possibility of an encounter with the 
Nameless. The Jewish question cannot 
be isolated from the human question, 
because “the Jew of today is a man of 
today; he is confronted with the reli- 
gious question of today; the question 
is whether or not the Nameless can be 
present to us.” 

EUGENE FONTINELL 
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The first volume in RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES 
Planned and edited by RUTH NANDA ANSHEN 


The Historic Reality 
of Christian Culture 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


The distinguished Catholic historian examines the dynamic role of Chris- 
tianity in Western civilization. “Emerging nations and emerging nation- 
alisms raise the subtle question of how to identify and evaluate our 
Western culture in the light of history... Christopher Dawson, with his 
accustomed clarity and his background of vast historical knowledge, 
quietly puts his finger upon the central difficulty. Not by rejecting West- 
ern culture, but by a far deeper penetration of its real origin and nature 
—as already a synthesis of East and West—will the answer be found.” 
—Joun La Farce, S.J. $3.00 





“Meticulous and illuminating.” 
—Car_ton J. H. Hayes 


Holy Writ or 
Holy Church 


THE CRISIS OF THE 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


By GEORGE H. TAVARD 


In this timely, scholarly study, Father Tavard makes a fresh contribu- 
tion to ecumenical understanding between Catholics and Protestants. 
“Shall we listen to the Church or to the Bible? To this perennial ques- 
tion Father Tavard answers: ‘Yes—both!’ In support of his careful ‘Yes’ 
he marshals historical materials from both Protestant and Catholic the- 
ology so skillfully and fairly that no treatment of the problem of Cath- 
olic-Protestant relations can afford to overlook his conclusions.”—JarRo- 
SLAV PELIKAN, author of The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. $5.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 











Books of Special Interest 


MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER 


Edited by KEVIN McNAMARA. The best modern scholarship on Our 
Lady: her part in the life of the individual Christian and in the 
destiny of the Church. $4.00 


CITIES IN CRISIS 


By DENNIS CLARK. A discussion of our mushrooming urban prob- 
lems by an expert on housing and racial relations. The author is 
on the Committee on Human Relations for the City of Philadelphia. 


$3.50 


BERNANOS 


His Political Thought and Prophecy 


By THOMAS MOLNAR. The personality and ideals of the author of 


The Diary of a Country Priest—set against the turbulent background 
of France in his time. $3.95 


CHRIST AND APOLLO 


The Dimensions of the Literary Imagination 


By WILLIAM LYNCH, S.J., author of The Image Industries. A sem- 
inal book on the malaise of the modern imagination as it affects not 
only man’s artistic creations but his political and social institutions. 
Father Lynch examines modern tragedy, comedy and the novel, stress- 
ing the relation of theology and metaphysics to artistic creation and 


literary criticism. With a 60-page supplement of key materials for 
the student and critic. $5.00 


THE SEARCH FOR VALUES 


By RUSSELL COLEBURT. The author of An Introduction to Western 
Philosophy on the place of philosophy in art, politics and the physi- 
cal sciences. $3.00 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 


Winner of the Thomas More Medal for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to Catholic publishing in 1959” 


64 University Place New York 3 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO 
ANNOUNCE THE LONG 
AWAITED PUBLICATION OF 


OF THE CROSS 


by Edith Stein 


Translated by Hiida Graef 


This is the last work of Edith Stein. It is the first of her major works to be translated 
into English. Sub-titled, A Study of St. John of the Cross, the book offers St. John 

in the unity of his being as it is expressed in his life and work. As the last testament of 
Edith Stein, who was herself to be perfected by the painful science of the Cross 


in the gas chamber at Auschwitz, it becomes also a spiritual confession 
of the author's last days. 


at all bookstores $4.75 


fiom REG NERY Corpoy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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HELICON SPRING BOOKS 


1. THE MYSTERY OF THE CHURCH 
by Yves Congar, O.P., $4.75 
The essential nature and structure of the Church, and the relation of 
members of the Church to one another in the Mystical Body of Christ 
are studied in terms of the role of the Holy Ghost. 
2. LITURGY AND PERSONALITY 
by Dietrich von Hildebrand, $4.00 
A newly-revised edition of a classic work which studies the transforma- 
tion in Christ through the liturgy in terms of the marks of a fully-formed 
personality. 
3. SON AND SAVIOUR 
a symposium by Albert Gelin, J. Schmitt, Pierre Benoit, M. E. 
Boismard and Donatien Mollat, $2.95 
A careful study of the New Testament as witness to the belief of the 
Apostolic Church in Christ as Son of God and Saviour of mankind. 
4. READING THE WORD OF GOD 
by Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S., $4.50 
The first completely satisfactory guide to the systematic reading of the 
Bible. 150 15-minute reading units on different themes, taking its selec- 
tions from any book in the Bible. 
5. WHY CHRIST 
Christopher Butler, O.S.B., $3.50 
Shows that Christianity meets man at the point of his deepest need, and 
takes account of the difficulty that reasonable men have reached such 
contradictory conclusions in seeking a criterion for living. 
6. APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 
by C. J. Dumont, O.P., $4.50 
“There can be no doubt of either the timeliness of the appearance or of 
the excellence of this work on Christian Unity.”—Virginia Kirkus 
7. PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
by Claude Tresmontant, $3.00 


An indispensable introduction to one of the seminal minds of the 20th 
century. 


8. THE MORALITY OF MODERN WARFARE 
The State of the Question, with contributions by John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J.. John C. Ford, S.J., Thomas Murray, Gordon C. Zahn, and 
others, plus a carefully prepared bibliography on all the questions 
by the problem of nuclear warfare. Ecited by William J. Nagle, 0. 50. 
9. THE ASSENT OF FAITH 
by Henri Bars, $4.00 , 
A description of faith as fides quaerens intellectum; a frank presentation 
of the doubts, problems and speculations of many intelligent Christians 
today. 
10. BRINGING THE MASS TO THE PEOPLE 
by H. A. Reinhold, $3.50 
A critical summary of current proposals for the restoration of the Roman 


liturgy, with a completely worked-out sample Mass incorporating the 
various proposals. 
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